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LITERATUSH. 
THE LAUNCH OF THE LEVIATHAN. 


BY ISAAC MACLELLAN, 


The “larum of a thousand bells 
Slow-swinging, with melodious roar 
O'er London, with ite myriads, swells ; 
Reverberates from shore to shore ! 
Wide from the decks of warlike ships, 
Wide from the cannon’s fron Ii 

Wide from embattled tower mound 
By England's meteor-standard crown'd, 
A universal voice proclaims 

The triumph on the banks of Thames! 


©! glorious scene! Old London pours 
Her myriads to these river shores, 
From royal! park, from stately square, 
Where domes palatial rise in air, 

From eplendid street, from squalid lane 
The haunt of poverty and pain, 

From Abbey and Cathedral grand 

They come—th’ innumerable band, 

By Thames’ famous shore to stand. 


Hark! to the clank of bar and sledge 
erous beams and mighty wedge ; 

Hark, how the giant a toil, 

With fire and steam in fierce turmoil ; 

Hark—bhow the thousands tug and strain, 

At groaning crank, at rattling chain ; 

Hark to the mad exultant ory ; 

That rends the blue o’erbending sky ; 

As gliding down the slippery grooves, 

The ship magnificently moves 


She floats, she moves! Her massive sides 

Plunge to the wave—her prow divides 

The briny, the tumultuous tides! 

Rigid as iron her hawsers grow, 

As her buge capstans, sure and slow, 

Revolving drag the dripping prow 

To ber vast anchors deep below! 

Then peal the guns, then chime the bells, 

Then cheer on cheer rejoicing swells, 

As bigh above her decks uaroll’d 

The Union banner, bright and bold, 
Flatters its meteor-fold ! 


Proud ship! Methinks thro’ fog and hase 
Forth o'er the clouded seas I gaze 
And view, in panorama grand, 
Thy noble parting from the land. 
Sailing—I see thy prow explore 
A foreign coast—the utmost shore, 
Far as the surfs of ocean roar, 

Far as the breeze may blow. 
In fancy’s glass, all dusk and dim 
A floating world I see thee swim : 
On the horizon’s azure brim 

I see thy seaward prow! 2 

. 
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HISTORY OF LIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Day dawned. Within a curtained room, 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom. 


Day closed. A child bad seen the light: 
Bat for the lady fair and bright— 
She rested in undreaming night. 


Spring came. The lady's grave was green, 
And near it oftentimes was seen 
A geutle boy, with thoughtful mien. 


Years fled. He wore a manly face, 
And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won, at last, a lofty place, 


And then he died. Behold before ye, 
Huwmanity's brief sum and story— 
Life, Death, and all there is of—Gory. 


—— 


CRANIOLOGY. 


Dr. Williamson has just produced « Cutalogue Raisonné of the most re- 
markable skalls in the Chatham Museum (of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, Fort Pitt). It is a parely scientific book, full of techaical details, 
and presenting no features of interest to the cursory reader, Bat it de- 
serves notice as a careful attempt by a petent man to put the data 
of a museum {nto such shape that they may be reasoaed from lndepead- 
ently by inquirers at a distance. Those who consider the impulse that was 

ven to science by Blumenbach’s Decades, in which only sixty ekulls were 

ribed, will appreciate the a of observations that have beea 
made boos 600—scarcely tewer than Morton's Museum contained at the 
— of 
ran 





death, Not, indeed, that the little book before us can take 
with those of the masters in science. Its alm is less pre- 
tentious ; its style never wanders into the glowing rhetoric which the 
charm of his studies drew from the Gottingen stu lent; and the absence 
of iNustrative plates takes away not only an ornament, but some portion 
of the usefulness of anatomical descriptions, Still, if the measurements 
and observations have been faithfully made, as the author's tone induces 
us to believe, the book will be one of uapre tending but solid merit. Aud 
those, who, |\ke Hamlet, can find food for — fo a skull, may ex- 
tract moralities at pleasure from Dr. Williamsoa's pages, 
One remark is forced upon us by the special character of the Museum. 
‘The types with which it presents us are of very different values in dif- 





ferent nations. Thus, for instance, we are told—* There are eight “ae | 
ven crania of natives of Great Britain in the collection. The skulls 
were taken from soldiers—a class of men who are frequently wholly uo- | 
educated, and their mental faculties undeveloped—and are therefore not | 
the best specimens of British skulls’? The manner in which this fact is 
stated is, we think exceptionable. How far the mass of the brain is af- | 
fected appreciably in individuals by their mental culture, has never 
been very clearly shown; and, except in rare cases, the variations of 
increase are ey not important, On the other hand, it is surely a | 
fallacy to suppose that a disciplined man, constantly travelling, and 
often thrown upon bis own resources in danger or difficulty, is less edu- 
cated, in the true sense of the word, than the mass of country labour ers, 
who divide their days between the beer-house and the plough, Soldiers 
are, in fact, we believe, below the average of their countrymen in cranial 
capacity ; bat this is not the result of their habits of life —it is the con- 
genital deficiency of high intellectual power, which, in four cases ont of 
five, has determined the recruit in his choice of a profession. A private 
who enlists In England, and in the nineteenth pe” is either ove who 
cannot oarry his brains to a better market, or one who wants steadiness 
of purpose for a lite ; It is only a small minority who are really 
impelled by a spirit of chivalrous daring. These reasous of course do not 
apply to nations in another stage of civilization, The forced reorults of 
Russia and Germany are no doubt fair specimens of thelr nations; and 
among the Cherokees or Mandingoes, the best warrior is probably the 
most capable man, These causes of variation must be taken Into account, 
when a low average of one people Is compared with the normal type of 
another. They will account for some instances of irregular deviation. 
in which the higher and lower races seem inextricably merged, But, on 
the whole, it is wonderful to see how precisely relations of civilisation 
are symbolized in the gradations of cranial development, 

The skulls examined have been arranged in four classes. One of these 
might as well perbaps have been omitted—it is that of skulls with 
strongly marked superciliary ridges, and embraces only the Sandwich 
Islanders, whose brows, we are told, are so prominent as to project in 
the front of the face. The other divisions correspond to Prichard’s—of 
oval, prognathous, and pyramidal. The oval-skulled races are in fact 
co-extensive with the Arian of modern philologists. The prognathous 
embrace the Ethiopic and Polynesian tribes, whom we cun only connect 
——— by the ae resemblances of protruding foreb and re- 
ceding jaws. No less inexplicably, again, the third distinction of broad 
and flat-faced skulls is commor to Malays, Chinese, aod North American 
Indians, inhabiting three separate regions with faune, flor, languages, 
and civilizations of their own. Prichard, indeed, suggested a solution of 
the difficulty. He thought that the oval shape eccompanied civilization 
—thet the broad-faced skull belonged to the nomadic or pastoral stage 
—and that savages living by chance or the chase were prognathous. 
Putting aside the great difficulty that the Chinese are not pastoral, nor 
the Bafuchi civilized, it is clear that Pricbard’s answer is a mere evasion, 
which can always be retorted. It is, prima facie, as likely that the negro 
is savage because be is prognathous, as prognathous because he is sa- 
vage ; and certainly bis features do pot seem to change when he attains 
a semi-civilization. Probably transcendental anatomy will before long 
tell us bow the growth of the bonny framework is determined by the re- 
lative proportions of the brain. 

This correspondence, indeed, of the two polar conditions of animal life 
is among the facts that most frequently meet us in Dr. Williamson's 
pages. The skulls of a Scotoh Highlander and an Irish revel show marks, 
we are told, “ of belonging to an uncivilized or mountainous race : the 
boues of the Highlander are large, thick, and coarse in texture ; those of 
the Irishman are dense, thick, and polished like ivory.” The hard, 
strong heads of negroes may be fairly classed among their typical cha 
racteristics, And in the case of a negro idiot—where, of course, these 
conditions would be exaggerated—we find the annotation, “ cranium 
very large, of great weight, and the bones are very thick.” So, again, 
the skulls of natives of Van Diemen’s Land had the smallest internal 
capacity of any examined, aod were yet among the heaviest, The most 
striking example of this inverse ratio meets us, oddly enough, in the 
case of the E-quimanx, where the internal capacity of the rkull is the 
largest attained, and the weight of its bones the smallest. Here, how- 
ever, there was only one specimen in the Museum, and it would therefore 
be most unsafe to argue from it. Other instances of the same fact abound. 
Perhaps unprofessional readers may need to be remindcd that, in the 
dissecting room, the bodies of infants are always preferred to exbibit the 
anatomy of the nerves of the body ; while the skeleton is of course only 
formed in mature age. The functions of animal growth aud the preser- 
vation of life are in some sense antipodal. Now, the verves are the organs 
of nutrition primarily, and it is only by their secondary connexioa with 
the external world, as channels of perception, that they subserve the 
purposes of thought. Of course either of the two balves of our organiza- 
tion may be taken to explain it. Aod thus the patriarch of trauscen- 
dental anatomy among ourselves, Professor Owen, has lately seemed as 
it were to retrace his steps, but really has ouly completed the work be 
commenced, in substituting the development of the brain for the typical 
vertebra, as the basis of classification. 

So small a matter as tbe presence of triquetral bones may be sugges 
tive. They are little osseous plates with indented margins, inserted, as 
it were, between two cranial bones, and appearing like islets placed in 
the sutures, The reason of their presence would seem to be that growth 
has gone on in the brain after the centres of ossification in the plates that 
cover it bave lost their expansive power ; and hence little patches must be 
interpolated between the margins of larger bones, that the membranes of 
the brain may not be left bare, We might therefore expect them to be ob- 
served in the segments which respectively indicate typical difference ia the 
rkalls of different races, In Arian races, the auterior or intellectual 
part prepouderates, aud accordingly we find them here as 1 ia 8, while 
the numbers given for the prognathous crania are only 1 in 13, But 
“ they are found as frequently in the occipital suture in the neyro as in 
the European, and are more poquenity of large size.” Dr. Williamson's 
tables modi'y bis statement, but it is lo the direction we have indicated, 
More exactly, taking bis reeulis we flud the “er in prognathous 
skulls to be more than half against lest than 6-12 in the Arian, It 
is the less human portion of the brain that grows in the lower man, 

But the most intercating results obtained are perhaps those summed 
up in the table of avatomical measurements, If we class nations by the 
internal capacity of their skulls, the Germans occupy the bighest place, 
the Enylieh come next ia rank, the French and Spauish are thi Xe 
friends in China fifth, while the modera countrymen of Homer and Plato 
are beneath the New Zealander, The natives of Van Dieman’s Land, the 
Arbant Hort , Bushmen, aad American Indians, are naturally 
enough the lowest in the scale, But the classification of the several 
parts is different. If we take the anterior chamber, the reat of intellect, 
the German is again highest, bat the Grek is second, the Eaglishman 
ouly fourth, and the Chinese sixth, Here the American Indien, on whom 
so much sentimentality bas beea wasted breaure be will die sooner thau 
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to the emotioual faculties, Dr. W 








be civiliaed, is absolutely the lowest, The coroval of the brain is 
commonly alloted - Williamson's distine- 











tion of coronal and sub-coronal makes It difficult to state bis reaults po- 


| sitively, but the German is agala very high, and the Englishman about 


fourth, while the natives of Van Diemen's Land have decidedly risen in 
the scale. The posterior chamber is supposed to be the seal of those 
fierce animal cuvegiee which are sublimed into will in the civilized man. 
Here the one Exquimaux is highest, and the Madagascar, Kaffir, and New 
Zealand savages follow him. The Englith take the lead among Arian 
peoples, and are pressed upon by the French, Spanish, and Chinese, The 
verman is among the lowest ; aud below the Bushman and Van Diemen’s 
Islander, at the bottom of the scale, is the Greek. Probably the position 
of the English fs distinotly modified by the specially low characver of the 
skulls examined, But generally the results of these tables give singular 
confirmation to the previous lusions of ethnologists, It 
Wished that the authors of Crania Britannica would follow Dr. William- 
son's system of measuremvnte, and increase the value of a great national 
undertaking in the only point ia which it is seriously deficient, 








LADY STRATHMORE’S DAUGHTER. 
CUAPTRR UL—TuUB VOYAOR. 


The Dutch lugger was rolling in the Channel, its clu may salle were 
set, ite deck was spotless, the captain and sailors, in their shirts and wids 
trourers, were giving aud executing orders with all coolocss, irrespeot- 
ive of a young girl who sat close to the bow and gazed across the sound- 
lug waters ; she bad seen her last of the towers of Rouen, and of the cold 
pale, spirivworn face of Mére Ureule; before her lay a new world, and 
the fearless, eager, girlish countenance was all lit up at the prospect ; 
though the rough tread of the sailors, the hard fare, the rockiuy ship, the 
roaring Waves were very different from the ere! orderly cells of St. 
Anna, the hall where the sisters worked, and the garden where they 
thered their beans aud salads, and pulled the amaranth for their chaplota 
when the roses and Jessamine, and even the late chrysanthemuma, were 
withered and gone. 8 imes the strang and loneliaess made the 

oung beart sink; but a this passage and this tossed ship were 
ome and father, rank aod honour, such as the d spirit bad known 
like a dim and dictaut dream, and craved with the fervour of tirst am- 
bition, 

Janet had changed her convent dress, and wore a cloth riding-habit 
and beaver bat, e spoke to the captain in English ; he hed addressed 
her in that language as if she ought to be acquainved with it, and she had 
known it in a degree, and wished auxiously to renew the long intermit- 
ted practice, 

The captain did not beed her much ; he was a stout, stiff mun, ocou- 

ied with smoking his pipe, and doing his duty, and if he felt any anxie' 

t was for damage or dauger to the valuable cargo of smuggled silk, =| 
brandy beneath the walnuts and filberts phe on the surface. 

“ Have you made one such voyage before ?”’ she asked him as the cord- 
age rattled and the planks creaked. 

* Ja, ja, a thousand,” he answered briefly, passing on, 

The girl drew herself up ; she was treated with little ceremony ; but 
she was quick, and sensible that it was but a sailor’s bluatness ; he was 
only a Dutch skipper; she waited till he crossed her path again. 

“ Have you often voyagers ?” she inquired. 

“ No, the less the betver, they are not all so brave as ma’mselle,” he 
added, softening a little, for the Dateh captain, although matier-of-fact 
and tagiturn, bad a Frau and a Tichterleia at home ; * but once I ran 
across with three Shottlander who gave little trouble ; they lay In the 
hold all the days ; if the frigate bad marked us, they would have paid 
their passage with their heads, alle witter, the last time that I met one of 
them, be was very meagre, and his clothes were worn ; he begged me, 
yes, the Scotch hauptmaa, for tue loan of one thaler.” 

“ Have we far to jourvey on the land in order to reach my father?” 

“ No; my orders are to take m’amselle to the port, and the house is 
near by.’ 

“ Aud bow great is the distance to Strathmore?” 

“ Strathmore? I cannot tell; 1 go to Leith or Berwick ; I know no 
more ports.” 

Janet could get no ee information, she was left entirely to 
her own imagiuation ; and darkening night and the sough of the 
wiod did not blanch ber cheek or dim her eye. She watched the flakes 
of mooulight on the crested waves, aod went below into the captain’s 
cabin, vacated for her use, She was not sick, but St. Aona’s cells were 
spacious in comparison with this dormitory, and she—a girl brought up 
behind the grille—was the only woman among half-a-dozen strange men, 
ou board ship, in the darkoess, upou a stormy sea, 

It was very hot and close ; Janet could not sleep, but she never wished 
herself back at Rouen, teasing Sceur Thérdse, who was ever cross ; watch- 
jug her contention with Swur Cecile, who could have ruled a kingdom 
aod was a repressed whirlwind ; helping Scour Marie, who was always 
busy and always merry ; screening Sur Elizabeth, who slept half her 
time in spite of orirous, chants, masses ; laughing eud playing with 
Cuarlotte, Amalie, and the little ones. She wondered if her father was 
lke Pere Joseph ; if there were velvet hangings and carpets in the rooms 
of Glamuia, as rich as their altar-cloth ; Nannette had said there was 
nothing in France like them—the cabluets and mirrors, the pictures, the 

id and sliver plate ; but better than these, Janet would see where 
Biinubeth More had left ber footprints; where the witch Counters had 
muttered ber incantations, bre her caldrons, and pierced with pin- 
pricks the waxen image of an anoluted king, and, alas the day ! quitted 
the green valley, the lordly chambers the stake and faggote—the 
flery way to the epirit land. 

Would Nunnette wonder? Nannette had been cross; and bad for- 
gotten that Janet was ber mistress’ daughter ; but Janet would be glad 
to see old Naunette, the ouly tace in Scotiand, not excepting ber father 
that abe bud ever sen. She tried to real her mother ; the beautifa 
lofty lady, in ber sweeping brocade, whom she bad visited rarely and 
with awe, who bad regarded ber sadly and caressed her by compulsion, 
sparlogly—as if she too thought buman affection an infirmity aud sia— 
whom abe bad last bebeld clasping the crucifix in her thin bands, her 
features pinched with the le 4 of Why was she so miserable, 
so solitary in exile? Why did she repel her only child? 

Janet would not think of it; she would reckon over her cousins, she 
bad drawn their names from Nanaette, and chronicled them fast in her 
memo: y,—the Joung Duke pf Hamilton, the obildren of the Karls of Gal- 
loway and Dundonald : would they receive her, weloome her, love her as 
Amalic and Obarlotte had loved her? Ab, yes! she would make them 
love ber ; she would remember the Lord’s lessons, and be bamule, pa- 
tient, and obliging: she had only been —_ because In St. Anua’s 
they did not kuow ber ; they could not tell to what she was entitled, 

which of Janet's gailant cousins would she bestow and 
chateau of Strathmore? Ab! on the poorest and the 
had been ; eby and slf-distrustful perbaps when be 
She would no longer be the heiress ; be should have 
and all; would vielt St. Anou’s together, and 

The dawned on the gray sea, and again Janet sat in the prow, 
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she would have landed in Scotland and beheld her father. At last, at 
last! They bad been driven out of their course, but they were entering the 
Frith of Forth. They had passed the spires and domes of St. Andrews, | 


gazing intently in the direction whence land should arise ; before night | 
} 


screaming where martyrs sang—Berwick Law, aod an English frigate 
riding pry Beare waiting eabsidies—the Douglas hold of Tantallan—the | 
smoke of Ediuburgh, the capital, the royal Scottish capital, where Mary | 
Stewart had reigned in turbulence and -orrow, and all accounts of whom | 
Janet bad devoured with sush avidity. And there arose the steep Scot- | 
tish hills which she waited to greet. There was none to point out the | 
guardian Lion, ever watching the Castle keep crowning its rock ; but | 
passing green Inch Keith, like Lach Colm, fit islet for priory or nuanery | 
to our Lady or her saints—more human residence than drear St Kilda, | 
lashed by the surf of the Atlantio—the captain touched his cap with | 
more regard, in compliment, though she knew it not, to her courage and | 
her silence, and bade her see the pier aud the shipping of Leith amid the 
confused wilderness of building. ‘ 

The May day was cloudy and equally, the afternoon light was cold and 
chill, andJanet’s beart throbbed painfully. Nearer and nearer they drew 
to the sandy shore, lined with mingled masts and houses. ; ; 

The land was a grant from the ill-fated Logans of Restalrig. From 
one of these timber-yards was launched, in 1511, “ Ane varie monstrous 

eat ship, called the Micheal, that waisted all the woode’s in Fyfe except 

Palkiand wood, besides the timber that came out of Norway.” Here 
Hertford plundered and burnt ; these green links could scarce contain the 
corpses with which the plague strewed them. 3 

A pilot bad boarded them ; they were speeding up with the tide, al- 
ready in a labyrinth of bustle and noise. The sailors and ship carpen- 
ters, the stout fish-wives (who reminded her somewhat of the Norman 
market-women), the carters, the porters, were vociferating in ber native 
tongue, but it ded th and di t in the ete longing ears. 
She was bewildered and giddy when ney lay-to against the pier in a 
vacant berth, stopping with a shock. The Dutch captain had to take 
hold of her arm aod apprise her, with a grave smile, that the man step- 

ing upon the plank wn out from the shore was ma’mselle’s father, 
aster George Forbes. 

Janet shook like a leaf, but by a great effort she lifted her eyes: there 
stood a man of massive frame and regular but phlegmatic features, in 
the green bunting-coat and yellow buckskin of a country gcotleman. He 
advanced first to the skipper. 

“So, captain, you have brought my goods. Here, take your promised 
freight ; I'm bound to you for your carriage of kittle ware.” 

e captain bowed a little bow, and looked as if he had nothing more 
to do with the pair. L 

“ Janet, you are welcome, lass ; but I have little time to spare ;” he 
looked at ber for one moment steadily, and then averted his eyes: he 
neither needed nor desired lingering recognition. “Get out your bag- 
a and be ready to march.’ 

was as cool as if they had been as well acquainted as other fa- 
thers and daughters ; as if their first meeting was not cursed with me- 





es. 

He was a fine-looking man, with a grand air. He might have been a 
soldier, or, what the Countess had him nominated in the mock creation 
of St. Germain, Master of the Horse to James VIII. ; but his tone, and 
the tuuch to her band and cheek, seemed cold and barsh to the impulsive 
French girl. For the first time a heavy shadow of doubt and dismay fell 
upon her splendid visions. 

But she tucked up her skirts and claimed her mails, great leathern 
trunks surmounted by an 8. and a coronet, though they were but half 
full of the remnants of ancestral finery—the petticoats and mantles, the 
hoods and frills, the ruby necklace and the diamond buckles, that had 
ounce sbone in a Court—so cherished and hoarded. 

George Forbes gave a glance at the extent of Janet’s treasures, tucked 
her band under his arm, threw a word over his shoulder to a sailor to 
bring up the rear with the traps, and strode on shore with bis daughter. 
They entered into the clamour and confusion of the quay, and it closed 
upon them, Forbes neither looked to the right hand nor to the 
left, neither pau Janet was borne along, overwhelmed, until the 
turned into a dark, narrow, crowded thoroughfare, the Tolbooth-wynd, 
= stopped before a tall old biack-browed housé, with arms carved above 


“ So, we have arrived, Janet,” said George Forbes, mounting a steep 
outer stair, and in looking at the girl who was so like proud madam 
who would make him a gentleman. 

“Tt is an auberge,” said Janet to herself, as he rasped the pin, while 
she fought against swift and horrible fancies of robbery and murder, with 
which this sombre tenement seemed consistent. 

It had many inmates, however, congregating on its stair, and at its 
doors and windows. Surely some one would help ber if she shrieked 
murder! The door was opened by a yellow-haired woman of thirty, 
dressed like the farmer’s daughter of the n, save that she wore a dingy 
cap, the token of ber matronly rank, and that the rest of her dress—the 
quae petticoat, the striped jacket and kerchief, the wide-checked 
cotton apron—were soiled and slovenly. At her skirts were three small 
children, whoee scanty raiment suffered a daily immersion in the gutter, 
Their faces were unwashed, their lint-white hair uncombed, and con- 
trasting strongly with their bronzed and smutched peeping faces ; in the 
remote background was a routed-looking servant-girl, with ecarcely 
— drapery than the house urchins. 

he moment the mother’s eyes fell on the arrival she smoothed the 
furrows between her close-set eyes. 

* Effie,” said George Forbes, “ I bring you my daughter Janet.” 

“ Eb, I am glad to see Janet, glad to see you, lass,’”’ she exclaimed, in 
a tone of wheedling blandishment, putting her hands on Janet's shoul- 
ders, and drawi r across the threshold into the dark, dirty kitchen, 
where her day’s housewifery was not half accomplished ; where por- 
ridge and kai _ jue trenchers, torn loaves of bread, children’s 
self-invented playthings, gaudy ribands, wooden chairs, half-open press 
beds, were mingled in the most dire confusion with whips, spurs, martin- 
gales, and riding-boots. Janet resisted the attempt to lead her into the 
mean and di rly chamber so offensive to her eye. 

“ Who are you t”’ she asked ber hostess, with the old abruptness which 
had so disturbed the unworldly prioress of St. Anna—a flame beginning 
to glow in her eye and on her check. 

“ Who am It” exclaimed the woman in her coaxing honeyed accents, 
“wha said I be, but Effie Watson, George Forbes’s wife, and your ain 
loving Seta” 

“Tt is a lie!” cried the poor girl, fiercely ; “my mother, a noble 
lady, lies in holy earth in the kingdom of France, and this villainous 
tore | this ~agng- eng LS not Glammis or Strathmore.” 
began to per to raise her apron to her eyes ; George 
Forbes leant against the table, his arms crossed. “I'll tell you what, 
my fine daughter, once for all,” he said, “have done with this folly ; 
ae mind me more than is safe of the mother that bore you—that noble 
y im holy earth in the kingdom of France—that wedded me, and 
scorned me ; but, by Heaven, I paid her scorn for scorn! Are you such 
an idiot as to believe, or what Fem any loon has deceived you, that 
the Earl, with his high head and his blue ood, had the will, if he had 
the , to —- is grand barony to me, his wanton gude-sister's 
low- man? Curse the whole race, away with them! But I’m willing 
to ~~ aye eldest bairn with the rest ; so lay aside your silly, flaunt- 
devil’s delusions, and work like an honest woman, and do 
"s will, and there shall be no more of this, nor any odds between 
‘ou and the callants; but you shall share bite and sup, and sit at the 
le neuk as long as you will.” 
hough he became more calm as he ended, Janet cowered at the 
raised arm and the furious oath ; her desperation leaping up, fell before 
the man’s dour wrath and revenge : and sbe sank down on the nearest 
ay 5 = igure 2 yn ig peey Pn a around her, 
w ng down ead that had 
in dull, dead — rf hk borne it so lightly, 
CHAPTER IV.—THE TOLBOOTH-WYND. 

George Forbes was moody and murose even to cruelty, but originally 
neither mean nor unjust. fn service he had been faithiul and zealous ; 
nay, he had warned the wilful and impassioned countess of the probable 
consequences of her rash step. he the future strife had run equall 
high between the unhappy couple, still after long separation and deat 
had severed the luckless tie that bound them, bis conscience testified to 
~ i the ——— Gonghter, the trait of their union. He was willing 

‘orm, ever a s part by the orphan, for whom her 
mother—lavish and wasteful, cut off with chert pominn bad not pro- 
vided, and who oo to woman’s estate, and was subsisting mainly 
on the charity of religious house in Rouen, where she been 
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Strathmore. The contempt of the class into which he was temporarily | hid behind her, and once or twice fell asleep against her knee. 

elevated, gnawing into a stolid but stern character, had far more than | the engrained faces were no longer ugly, and the vagabond habits were 
counterbalanced these exaggerated advantages ; and, in his own eyes, | forgotten, and—like an anchor to a foundering ship, or a rope to a drown. 
he was uow a much more respectable, as he was certainly ao iofiaitely ing man—this pliability of the poor buman heart vindicated itself, ex. 
wheregBeaton suffered—yonder was the wild rock, the Bass, the sea-mews happier man, keeper of livery stables in Leith, than he had been as mas- | tending a saving interest to Janet, that her smarting heart might soften, 


ter of the stately castle of Glammis. He had skill in horses, was a dar- 
ing rider, and altogether rather a prosperous man in bis station, though 


her isolated, famished miod fiad meat and driuk. 
Janet had but a nominal, unavoidable intercourse with Effie, and al- 


Effie Watson was at once too niggardly and too lazy to manage his | most none at all with her father, who was little at home, and totally dis- 


means to any satisfactory result. 

George Forbes was indifferent on the matter so long as his meals were 
sufficiently punctual, and his lightest word a law. e had a contempt 
for all womankind, not excepting Effie ; but Effie was his wife, under his 
protection and care—and for her yellow bair and former lily skin, and 
her unqualified submission, his choice ; while Lady Strathmore had 
wooed and wedded him, aad driven him rough-shod over a wild road. 
He meant that Janet should be as well off as the other free, thoughtless, 
but tightly-held and frequently hard-worked girls in the Wyad, the 
daughters of its ekippers and store-keepers. He did not foresee the ig- 
norance and the foreign rearing that bad utterly misled Janet as to his 
circumstances, and which, her eyes being opened, rendered them abbor- 
rent to ber. He was inclined, for Janet’s own sake, to support Effie’s 
authority in everything. Not that Effie openly complained, she was a 
narrow-minded, jealous-tempered woman, cowardly aud cunning ; but her 
feebleness of nature might have rendered her malice petty, had it not 
been for Janet’s susceptibility to ber influence, and the peculiar circam- 
stances that had crushed the girl, and might render any incessant 
small warfare of hint and sacer the additional drops that brimmed over 
ber cup. 

Where were all Janet’s visions now? How did her high spirit sustain 
the reverse to which she was called? For the great valley, and its 
waving woods, aud green pastures, and heather-clad boundaries—the 
tradiog town of Leith, in the filth of the last century ; for her mother’s 
balls and towers, with their traditional glories, and their recorded and 
too well-remembered graces—the crowded, squalid, rude habitation of a 
horse-breaker, wherein she was an alien and an intruder. She bad been 
= > yu to Scotlaud—she bad borne the voyage so gallautly—and 
lor 

Her father was terrible to Janet Forbes. She recognized the fascina- 
tion that had bewi'cbed her mother ; but it affected her differently. His 
loud voice, his sullen manner, his severity, even to his favoured younger 
children, terrified ber. When she had ght him a noble Scotch gen- 
tleman, she had resented his desertion ; but she had entertained some 
natural affection for him, and this she bad fanned lately into a flickering 
but bright blaze. Now, there was nothing in her mind concerning bim 
but aversion and fear. For Effie Watson, his wife, whose guile she would 
have loathed in another—she was nothing to her—nor were the tattered 
heathen imps of children, so different from the little ones who wore 
white surp tuned their iafant voices, and folded their baby bands, at 
St. Anna’s—she would have stared at them in amazement, had her heart 
not been sick. 

Poor fanciful, passionate Janet! she was indeed dashed down by the 
tempest, and laid low with the ground. She sat day after day, white, 
shrinking, and gloomy, in the remotest corner of the kitchen—a marve 
to the uncongenial world around her, and to berself no less—while Effie 
dawdled here and there, gossiped with her long-tongued neighbours, or 
pinched and slapped the screaming children, and gave even the ser- 
vant lass, Maillie, “ her paiks.” Effie did not seck assistance which 
Janet was so unfit to render, and which would otherwise have been co- 
veted ; because she was distrustful of interference with her own foolish 
plans and successions of blunders : and, knowing her husband's invete- 
rate prejudices and dogged will, she was bent upon keeping Janet in the 
background ; and not “ raising a stick to break her own head,’ by per- 
mitting Janet to become — to her father. Janet had no idea of 
baulking her ; she hoped for nothing—poor ill-regulated heart !—but 
death: only in two instances did she oppose her stepmother’s insinuated 

wer. 

“en was brought up in the Protestant faith, both parents professing 
it, until her mother was in the immediate presence of death. The under- 
hand example and authority of the had not overthrown Janet’s 
creed. She had sufficient ability to e herself acquainted with the 
grounds of diff bet the churches, the foundation 
on which they rested ; and she continued to cling to her own with the 
secret tenacity with which she pined for Scotland, and the realization of 
Nannette’s pictures of the houses of Cochrane and Lyon. Ah! the thistle 
bad pierced the hand of the poor lady between the laurel wreaths (when 
did laurels ever bring other than sorrow to women?) in the person of 
her luckless young ally and never had Lyon more need to lend to 
Cochrane his motto, to subjoin to “ Virtule et labore,”’ “ In te, Domine, 











Nevertheless, Janet wore an ebony cross on her bosom, and in the 
wreck of all her earthly ~— 4 looked fondly and pitifully on the part- 
ing gift of Mére Ursule. , like most lax performers, was rigidly or- 
thodox in profession ; she was scandalized at this idolatrous vig. 
would good Mr, Ross think if he kaew it within ber doors? She raised 
an outcry against the abomination, and called upon Janet to cast it aside 
as pollution. But Janet stood at bay ; she clasped her crucifix, and 
opening her large eyes, refused, in an indignant outburst of French, ao 
unknown tongue to Effie, and almost as suspicious as the original object 
of discord, to relinquish her relic. George Forbes was appealed to, but 
after listening to a few of Effie’s querulous sentences he turned on bis 
heel ; here she could gain no victory ; in his opinion Janet was a fool to 
cherish a slip of wood ; but Effie was also a fool to make “ words” on so 
idle a matter. His impassibility was proof against fanaticism. 

The other act of rebellion was Janet's declining, by most uncompro- 
mising speech and gesture, to adopt such a dress as Effie’s. She had a 
threadbare black velvet dress in her mother’s wardrobe, and this she 
assumed as most befitting her sad fortunes; and with her dark hair 
turned back and wreathed like a cornet, she had something of the look 
of a queen even in her wretched surroundings. George Forbes was not 
sufficiently observaut to note the discrepancy ; or his eye soon grew ac- 
customed to it: Effie, so lately foiled, was too wary to venture on an- 
other direct attack to compass her end ; but be sure Janet did not lose 
an enemy by her resistance, and her melancholy digaity. 

For one whole month, while May was merging into June, Janet sat a 
dumb, motionless, Vandyke-like statue, queer and pathetic, in her lit- 
tered, noisy, and ill-flavoured prison: but flesh blood could do no 
more ; she came one day, with a fragment of spider-like lace hanging 
pons | her slender fingers, to Effie, peeling potatoes and rocking the 
cradle. 

“ I worked so in France,” she said ; “ English ladies came and bought ; 
I work again and give it to you, and you sell it, you know the people, 
you keep the money.” 
“Oh! very well, Jenny ; I'll be blithe to see you commencé, for to 
my mind you must be bursting, keeping your hands over each other ; and 
I may find customers, for I’m well kent, and no that ill-liked ; there is 
the Provost’s lady ; and Miss Christy Cranstoun, up in Edinburgh, that 
my niece serves ; and Lady Semple in he anne dei and it is a fine- 
lady work, and will not fyle your fingers like sic jobs as mine. Sirs, 
wives and mothers are ill off now-a-days ;—lie still, wee Geordie, ye lit- 
tle deil, will you never wink an ee?” abjured Effie, burning with envy 
at Janet's pretensions ; but, in spite of herself, controlled by the girl's 
manner, and itching to possess a mutch of that delicate manufacture 
which her woman’s eye convinced her a duchess might have owned. Miss 
Christy Cranstoun washed her ruffles with her own hands in her sweet 
t, bat her roses and scallops and fairy tracery were nothing to the 
ntricate work manceuvred by these small bobbins and dexterous hands. 
From that time Janet laboured continuously, sometimes at Jace, some- 
times at silk embroidery, which Effie di of, through*her own supe- 
rior acquaintances, or those of her niece, unscrupulotsly retaining the 
profits. The wholesome effects of labour soon became 
this untoward case ; the whiteness passed from Janet's kk, the fixed- 
ness from her eye. When people ceased to make her a gazing-stock, she 
carried ber work to the stair head—similar resorts were popular down 
the whole line of the street—and would gaze curiously on the traffic and 
huckstering and frequent commotion below. Passers-by glancing up 
were startled by the apparition of the quaint rich dress, the novel and 
peculiar bloom of the young worker, ‘we application, or idle speculation 
of her attitude. wapde paws = were not so impressed as they would 
meng wt a a & smoother — AA for these days engulfed most 
men rt own affairs, or presented to them many a singular iaconsis- 
tency and broad contrast. . 

Sometimes Janet chanted to herself her Latin hymns, sometimes she 
signalled to her little brothers, and strove to establish an intermediate 
lan, yor between her halting English and their lisping Scotch 
—tor Janet had, with natural instinc’ 25 Goto. pans gulf be- 
tween herself and the little ones, and tried to make her friends ;— 
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iaclined to win a silent, downcast girl into words and smiles. From the 
friends and acquaintances of the house she was equally apart. There 
were not many visitors at George Forbes’s house in the Tolvooth wynd, 
Effie bad her relatives and her cronies with whom she quarrelled and 
was reconciled without a pause ; these individuals came and ate ber 
bread and drank her sack, mostly when George Forbes was absent, and 
they were not likely persons to affect that set-up play-actress Madam, 
George Forbes’s French daughter. George Forbes bimself was a man of 
few friends, and he met his customers usually at his stables or at a ta- 
vero, The ry? routine was rarely broken save by the Sabbath and the 
kirk seat in St. Ninan’s. Effie worked aod nursed her children, and had 
fits of darning and scouring, and a good deal of sly visiting; Georges 
Forbes came in to his meals, and mused in his great chair, with the light 
of the lamp falling oa his classic, iron face ; and Janet Forbes worked 
in her corner, or retired to her little bed in the dark closet off the land- 
ing, which she shared with Maillie, a reckless, dumbfoundered, unlucky 
lass, whom she learat to pity. 


CHAPTER V.—THE SOLDIER OF BUNKER’S HILI.. 


The July eun shone upon the Dean, the sky was blue above the twin Lo- 
monds, and their shadows were strong and deep ; among the red bells of the 
heather, rose the crosses of white bed-straw, the spikes of the biue-and- 
pink milkwort, and far, far up, where hidden brooklets rendered the soil 
soft and mossy, telling of long past April showers and om | mornings in 
the valley below, the pale stars of the primroses set meekly at the foot 
of the slender herb-willow. 

There were roses in the Dean garden, and red strawberries below their 
broad leaves; and John Lauder often leant in the evenings over the 
little wicket, though the blackbirds no longer sang in the den, and the 
burn bad ceased to babble; but it was pleasant to look into the still, 
leafy recesses, and turn to the hills or the flelds, and meet the air fresh 
from the heather or sweet from the hay and the blossoming beans, the 
air that hung over the black Tolbooth-wynd of Leith, heavy with smoke, 
and vile with a thousand fermenting impurities. In the summer heat, 
Mrs. Lauder shivered over her wide kitchen fire, and smiled on the 
healthy and strong. Simon Lauder laid down his scythe and bent over 
his page, and saw, in the dewy glooming, Cincinnatus in his fields, and 
blue-eyed strong-limbed Cato among the husbandmen and homesteads of 
Tusculum. And with rapt face and unconcious feet, Anne worked for all, 
and heeded none, or fretted at them with sickly disgust—her body wasting, 
her heart-strings straining and cracking uader Jamie Herriot’s sin and 
doom. So men and women have been beaten by dreams ; bave madly sung 
themselves to death, their last sob drawn in wild, wilful melody ; have 
danced to death, their springing footfall stiffening into the rigidity oga 
corpse ; have died with eyes shining in mystic trances or ecstatic visions, or 
dark with great horror amid the street cries of common life, the near an- 
guish of affection calling to them in vain. 

Jobn Lauder went out to bis work in the glorious sammer morning, 
when the earth was glittering with millions of diamonds, and the sky 
was clear and light, and the teeming life of the world beginning to flut- 
ter and stir; and saw a man standing in the den, balfhidden by the trees, 
but seeming to watch the farm-house, whose chimney was already send- 
ing out its hospitable smoke, its shaking itself, its cock crow- 
ing loud and sbrill. The indistinct lineaments and of the man 
were known to Jobn Laader, and bis beart gave 0 Fawt bound —for that 
was a generation when men spoke undoubtingly of the bar on Lady Bes- 
borough’s wrist, and of young Ardboim, who saw his owa bloody and 
shrouded wraith days and weeks before his murder. As John gazed, the 
man emerged from his shelter, and the hair fell un John Lauder’s head, 
and the creeping of his flesh ceased ; for Jobn recognised Allan Her- 
riot, Jamie Herriot’s brother, whom he had not encountered face to 
face, or strickea hands with, at kirk, market, or bridal, for many a 
month. He went down to meet him now, and the young men sa- 
luted each other gravely, but not with unfriendliness, and strolling 
into the den, sat down together by mutual suggestion, on the ivy- 
clad trunk of ao old tree torn up by a long past storm, and bridg- 
ing their path. They looked at the dark glossy leaves of the beech 
nearest them, at the bright-eyed squirrel darting along its branches, 
at the purple fox-glove, the long, white, dead men’s fingers 
standing up like-time-posts among the yellowing ferns ; they talked 
of ordinary occurrences—of their crops, their cattle, the news respectin 
their acquaintances, the last week’s sermon. At last John Lauder 
up, leaning upon bis hoe, and steadily confronting his companion : 
“ Allan,” he said, “ if you have come at last to seek satisfaction from 
me for Jamie’s charges, you must go as you came, for I will not fight, 
either with pistol, or sword, or stick, or neive. I'll bear your ban, but 
there’s enough harm done up yonder, without our passions adding more. 

You may be spared at hame, I cannot, and what's mair, I will not; for 
I hold that vengeance is neither yours nor mine, or it might have des- 
cended long ere now ; and that auld mode of redding up quarrels was 
= the best—and Allaa, I thiuk you will not strike if I hold back my 
and ?”’ 

* John Lauder,” said Allan Herriot, sadly, “ I’m not like to fight this 
summer morning; you speak in ignorance. I bave sure word that my 
brother Jamie was slain month: syue across the Atlantic, in the bloody 
battle of Bunker’s Hill.” 

“ God forgive him !” exclaimed John Lauder, solemnly. 

“ Ay, Jobo,” Allan continued, more eagerly, and with less constraint $ 
“you mind Jamie—the frankest and freest, the handsomest and kindest 
in the house, and the most favoured—and now the sun is shining on the 
Lomond-hills, and the Dean wood is waving o'er you and me, and he 
will never plough, or ride, or whistle mair. We not name him 
where he lies, cauld and stiff, among the heaps of friends and foes, and 
plundered, unburied dead, at a part in the New World which we never 
saw or heard tell of till the word of this battle came to the King and Par- 
liament in London.” 

“Man,” answered John, with simple seriousness, “this branch was 
white and fragrant in May, and it will be black and bare in November ; 
and this mossy stane, that has lain there for y: with one spura of my 
foot I can bury it in the narrow channel of the burn, no more seen, no 
more trodden on, no more wet with the dew and warmed with the sun— 
and I ween buman life is sic like.” 

“T have heard, Joba, that Anne has rued her deed.” 

“T think, Allan Herriot, that my sister Anne has nothing to rue. If 
she did not care for Jamie, or mistrusted him when he sought her, she 
had a full right to her will and judgment ; and if she had been as stron 
as she is mild, she might have been a blithe woman like my mother 
her days. But, for as calm as she was, Anne was tender, would have 
none punished, if she kenned or could help it—and Jamie Herriot has been 
able to break her heart.” 
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tribulation regarding his fate, Jamie bade her forgive him and take beart 

for, wretch as he was, he had found an honourable death beyond his 
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and, please God, he would meet her yet in heaven in peace and joy. So, 
Joba, I have delivered his last errand, and I wish you to bring it 
aad, lad, our discord is ended and we part ” and the 
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word of pitiless, unholy joy at his enemies’ destruction. John whispered | the widow of a man who had been clerk in a neighbouring white lead | mysteries of the British 


it to bis mother in the cheerfulaoess of ber chimney corner, and the bright 
eyes bright with the fever in the blood, and the warm heart, that no 
fever could by comparison cool, brimmed with moisture, and the weak | 
yoice vibrated like a chord of sweetest music—for the widow robbed of her | 
son, and the young lad that might have been a gay bridegroom and a | 
douce father, rushing red-handed to a violent death. 

Discordant to John Lauder seemed the jests of the farm-servants, the 
glow of the fireside, the gambols of his dogs, the very babbling of the 
great pot that night: he was glad to go to the door, and look up at the sin- | 
gle pure star trembling in the blue vault, and hear only the flapping of the | 
bat’s wing, and the hoot of the white owl from the barn eaves. He had) 
promised to break the tidings to Anne ; he bad bidden them not send for | 
the minister ; he did not fear the missioa—and so nataral was it for the 
very heads of the family to depend upon the son John, that they deferred | 
to his decision, and implicitly relied upon his fortitude. Simon was a | 
man of wisdom and learning, but he was more versed in dead men’s lore 
than in women’s hearts, and he was growing old and was unnerved and 
agitated ; gentle, joyous Mrs. Lauder might have pitifully dealt an in- 
evitable wound, unscathed herself, and to the healing of another, but 
Jobn would spare ber all care and trouble. 

He hung about the yard and the house next day, inspecting and re- 
pairing pens, halters, troughs, wheels, and ropes, tending the very vege- | 
tables in the garden, smoothing down every rough mound, and lopping | 





maoufactury. Mrs. Loidore was poor, not well-looking, « confirmed in- | 
valid, and 52 years of age ; but John Howard, whilst under ber roof, had | 
@ severe attack of illness. She tended him as a mother ; and upon his 
recovery, he, in return for her kindness, offered to make her his wife. 
Mrs. Loidore at first remonstrated with her suitor, and then actually mar- 
ried him. They lived together happily for the space of three years, when 
Mrs. Howard died. The circumstance needs to be noted. Howard was 
the son of sickness and misfortune : both partook of his career from the 
cradle to the grave. His trials—we shall find them to be many—com- 
pelled him to seek refuge in piety—piety bade him go forth and struggle 
for mankind. 

Upon the death of his wife Howard went abroad again ; this time he 
set sail for Portagal. Taken prisoner on the voyage, he was carried in- 
to Brest, and there imprisoned. It was his introductioa to the gigantic 
labour of his life. Finally, permitted to return to Eagland upon the un- 
poe | that he would go back unless he could obtain a suitable 
exchange, he not only secured the personal object, but gave himself no | 
rest until he had also obtained the release, upon similar terms, of many 
of bis fellow-sufferers. With this achievement, Howard retired in 1756 
to the paternal home at Cardington, and for two years occupied him- 
self exclusively in the improvement of bis estate, and in the care of the 
poor by whom he was surrounded. The youthful patriarch, with a full 





off every unsightly branch ; again and again he approached Anne to | 
wile her to climb the hill or to descend into the den, or bring water 
from the spout-well, or cut clover for her pet cow, or gather groundsel 
for her bird—but Anne suspecting a secre: intention, and a wish for pri- 
vate converse, or from mere frowardness, perpetually negatived his pur- 
pose. At last he stood on the kitchen floor, at the usual dinner hour, 
Anne spinning at her wheel, bis mother bolding her knitting and gazing | 
wistfully in his face, and the servant lasses outside conveying the groats 
from the kiln. 

“ Mother,” he said, distinctly, “there’s been tidings of Jamie Her- 
riot; he was slain lang syne in America.” 

Anne Lander fell back against the wall as if she had been shot ; that 
dolefal sound, long expected, had pierced the dull senses, and quivered 
to the bones and marrow. 

“ | have been merciful to Anne, mother,” said John Lauder, wildly, as 
he raised her ; “ I have killed her on the spot.” 

“ Whisht, whisht, my dear lad ; carry her to her bed, and she will be 
well.” 

Well! no, not well, but not lifeless, not insensible, and John Lauder 
repeated faithfully to these gushes of breath, closed eyes and clasped 
hands, every syllable that had reached him—besought her, caressed her, 

rayed for ber. But Anne lay for days, taking food whea they gave it, 
Bat with no further siga, until one night of soft sammer rain, she opened 
her eyes, and looked out on her bed with its patched quilt, her little 
mirror on the wall, the old press with all the linen ber own hands had 
epun, the lavender drying in the window, her mother prepped up in her 
chair by her bead. A motion, a melting came over the white face, “ Mo- 
ther, you tending me that needs tending yoursell—that I was wont to 
tend ; she repeated, pathetically. 

“ I have tended you mony atime, Annie, and I’m blithe to be per- 
mitted to watch my bairn—blithe if [ could but do her good.” 

“ You aye do good, dear mother,” said Anne, vaguely. “ Mother, 
send for John.” 

“Jubn is out about my dear, speaking to Will Carstairs, that’s just 
come from Kiaross.” 

“ Mother, bid John come.” 

Jobo was summoned, and bent over his sister. She smiled as she saw 
him—a smile like a moonbeam—and he was then for the first time struck 
with ber resemblance to their mother; both faces wan and chastened, 
the one by fell disease, the other by the spirit’s throes. Anne put her 
arms round his nvck. 

“ My dear brother John,” she said, “ I’ve been dreaming how you car- 
ried me in your arms—me, a wee lassie, to seek for birds’ nests in the 
den—tike an only brother aud sister as we were. And do you mind of 
our dog ‘ Keep,’ and how we fed him daily with our porridge, and how 
we hid ourselves and grat together when he died on the door-stane—a 
blind, stiff old hound? And now, Joho, you will go, and my mother | 
will help me to rise; and I will come ben aad set the supper, and see 
that my father’s ale is toasted, and my mother’s white wine Whey made ; 
and I will boil sowens for you and for me.” 

“ Bat you have been ill, my lamb; you maun wait till you are strong,” | 
interposed her mother, anxiously, Anne looked in ber mother’s face. 

“Tam dizzy, mother. but oh! let me try. We'll forget that I was 
ill; we'll forget and forgive what's washed out, and we will never, never 
— of it again, or vex each other more ;—but let me serve you this 

ight, or I will dee.” 

So Anne rose and ministered unto them, unsteadily and fitfally for 
these first July days, but always more consciously and contentedly, 
more in her right mind, until they thought that it was their own Anne 
Lauder restored to the Dean—almost as if Jamie Herriot had been spared 
to come back from the wars, a changed man, and had wedded Anne 
Lauder and settled close to the Dean, and seat her every day to greet 
and to gladden her old friends. Only there was something on Anne 
Lauder’s brow and about ber guileless mouth that when she was bapp*- 
est would make the hearts that loved her yearn, and the eyes that looked 
on her dim, bat not with sorrow with a joy that was so pure, it fas 
almost pain. 
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JOHN HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
A Review of his Life by Hepworth Dizon. 

Conceive a Puritan of the sternest days of Cromwell, dressed in the 
simple and austere garb of his order, armed resolutely for battle, resolved 
upon victory, and fighting less for persona! triumph than for the glory 
of God. You have then a picture of Joha Howard. Butr ber that 
the weapons are not of steel, and that the glory by no means consists in 
the shedding of blood. Howard assailed inhumanity as the Roundhead 
battled against Royalty ; in either case it was war to the last extremity, 
and the prosecution of work in the spirit of a divinely appointed mission- 


“The name of John Howard stands in England for perfect benevolence. 
When the public instructor, speakiag either from the pulpit or through 
the press, desires to personify the purest sympathy for human suffering. 
that name at once occurs to him ; but it would be a great mistake to at- 
tach the idea of feminine soft-heartedness to efforts as vigorous as deli- 
berate and as masculine as ever chazacterized the m t of intell 
tual man. The life of Howard is sublime simply because it presents 
physical weakness overcoming mountains in the pursuit of an end re- 
commended by duty. It is difficult to gather from all that remaius tu 
us of Howard’s unparalleled career that he was either susceptible by na- 
ture or romantic from education and early habit. Poctry bad never be- 
guiled him, and fancy slumbered ia his mind. Measure him by the vul- 
gar standard, and all the elements of heroism are missing in his composi- 
tion. Judge bim in his own peculiar light, and you may search the an- 
nals of heroism in vain for one more illustrious than he. 

The date and place of Howard’s birth bave never been correctly ascer- 
tained. It is supposed that he was born at Clapton, in the year 1726. 
His father had been a merchant, but about the time of bis son's birth he 
retired from busi upon a moderate fortune. The mother of Howard 
died whilst he was still an infant, leaving her offspring sickly, and al- 
ways ailing, to the care of a farmer’s wife, in the village of Cardiagtoa, 
near Bedford, where it would —~ the Howards had a small patrimo- 
nial estate. The education of the boy was not neglected, bat, in spite of 

masters, John Howard made no in Greek and Latin. 
“Two circumstances,” says the author of the present volume in his 
somewhat flatulent and affected style, “ are to be con-idered in explana- 
tion of Howard’s inattention to classical studies—1, be felt no vocation 
to them ; 2, he was destined to the desk and the Exchange.” In simpler 
language, Howard was a dunce. He was not bora for scholarship, as 
correspoad testifies ; and with that fact before his eyes, Howard 
senior, in due time, very properly apprenticed his son to Messrs. Newn- 
bam & Shipley, wholesale grocers, of Watling Street, city. Joha How- 
ard was still an appreatice when his father died, leaving him, at the age 
of 17. heir to a cousiderable estate. The boy was already a man in gra- 
vity and thougbt. Purchasing his freedom from his masters he at once 
set out for France and Italy in search of bealth and knowledge, and re- 
turning home after an abseuce of a year or two, establi-hed b.mself as an 
invalid at Stoke Newington, near London. He could not at this period 
have been 20 years of age, but he was already master of his mind and 
= A tendency to consumption rendered it necessary for him to be 
erate iu his diet ; he lived upon fruit, bread, vegetables, and water. 
Deprived of the usual enjoyments of youth, he sustained himself by reli- 
exercises and the study of the less abstruse branches of natura! phi- 

y. A singular incident during Howard's resideuce in Stoke New- 
furnishes an admirable iljustration of bis pecul ar character. He 
reached his 25th year, and was living in the house of a Mrs. Loidore, 

















| his voice should rule.” Passion in the case of Howard was at all times 


of what he owed to his people, kaew also what was due to 
their head. Recogaizing bimself as chief labourer of the vineyard, he 
exacted duty from every other workman. In 1758 he married again ; 
the match was more suitable than the first, for his wife was but a year 
[noe than himself, but it had also its characteristic incident. John 
loward stipulated with Henrietta Leeds before marriage that “in all 
matters in which there should be a difference of opinion between them, 


absorbed by a sense of right. 

Before his second marriage Howard had spent much of his time and 
fortune in improving the dwellings of the poor on his estate. Henrietta 
Leeds, with a spirit that answered to his owa, shortly after her wedding 
parted with her jewelsin order tolay the foundation of a fund for the relief 
of the sick and destitute. Under the united efforts of this conscientious 
couple, the poor of Cardington were raised from degradation to compara- 
tive comfort. In the course of seven years ignorance and brutality had 
been cleared from the soil. and morality and social happiness planted in 
their stead. At the end of this period, however, Mrs. Howard gave birth 
to a son, and left her husband once more desolate. The love of Howard 
for his second wife stands apart from every other feeling of his life. The 
blow sent him weeping to the earth. Years after her death, upon the 
eve of his departure from England upon one of his humane expeditions, 
he was walking hand-in-hand with his son in the plantations about Car- 
dington. Suddenly he stopped. “Jack,” he faltered to the boy, “ ia 
case [ should not come back, you will pursue this work or not as you 
thick proper ; bat remember this walk was planted by your mother, 
and jf you ever touch a twig of it may my blessing never rest upon 
you.” 

For 18 months after his bereavement Howard secluded bimself in Car- 
dington, and then had recourse to his usual remedy for sorrow—he travel- 
led again. If gravity bad hitherto been the prevailing colour of his mind, 
it henceforth took a deeper and abolierhue. He lived the life of an as- 
cetic, and his journal is the record of tinual and impassioued prayer. 
After three years’ absence Cardington was revisited, and but for an event 
of ordinary significance which then took place, the pious and well disci 
plined Howard might bave pursued his journey to the grave unknowa 
to any but tie poor who in his neighbourhood were, whilst he lived, the 
objects of his tenderest solicitude and care. In 1773 he was nominated to 
the office of sheriff of Bedford. To be appointed to a duty was with 
Howard to incur the obligation tofulfilit. During the trials of prisoners 
he sat in court and listened attentively to the proceedinga.s When the 
trials were over he visited and inspected the py The hideous glare 
that met him in the felon’s cell strack his soul with horror, and revealed 
to him at once the nature of his mission. The dream of life was at an 
end, its action had begun. Less with a yearning of human love than 
with an overwhelming sense of responsibility to his Maker. Howard set 
about the task of rescuing England from the shame and disgrace that at. 
tended ber blind and brutal punishment of malefactors. The effort was 
tremendous ; so was the penalty—but the success surpassed both. 

It is difficult for us to realize the gigantic nature of the undertaking. 
The problem of our own day is the punishment of public offeaders ; but 
its solution is light and easy compared with the labour that confrouted 
Howard upon the thresbold of his extraordinary crusade. We kuow at 
least the nature of the sad material with which we have to deal. We 
have separated and classified the corrupt mass, and rendered it fitting to 
receive salutary and corrective treatment whenever enlightenment shall 
have fixed upon the process. We have not removed the guiliy from the 
pale of our sympathies, and given them up to wilful torture and abomi- 
nable neglect. The transgressors of the law lose the rights of citizen- 
ship, bat are not d i io q brute beasts. We remember 
that criminals are men, and that the murderer who forfeits his life to so- 
siety bas still a soul, it may be to be pardoned and redeemed of Heaven, 
A century ago, and these things were forgotten—if indeed they had ever 
been knowo, A more ghastly exhibition than the prison of the last cen- 
tary the mind cannot conceive; the most innocent and unfortunate | 
debtor was thrust into the hole with the most guilty and hardened of 
cut-throats, and shared the worse fate of the two if he had no means to 
bribe bis gaoler into human charity. Swearing, cursing, blasphemy, and 
gaming, were the habitual practices of the keepers and the kept ; druak- 
enness was no vice, and the admixture of the sexes no impropriety ; re- 
ligious worship was unknown in a region that seemed cut off from ci- 
vilization and made over to fiends to govern in the true spirit of Beelze- 
bub; there was corruption from the first official to the meanest gaoler, 
and more crime within the precints of the gaol than without. Old cri- 
minals corrupted new comers ; the governors and thelr precious crews 
corrupted all 

Whilst inspecting the prisons of Bedford Howard had been strack with 
a strange anomaly. He tells us bimseif that from its o¥servation he was 
incited to further activity on behalf of his uabappy clients. 

“Some,” he says, “‘ who by the verdict of juries were declared not guilty — 
some on whom the grand jury did not find such an appearance of guilt as sub- 
jected them to a trial—and some whose prosecutors did not appear agaiost them 
—after having been confined for months, were dragged back to gaol, and locked 
up again until they shoul pay sundry fees to the gaoler, the clerk of assize 


Howard applied at once to the justices of the county for a salary to the 
gaoler, who, he coutended, ought to be paid by the community and not 
by the discharged innocents, The justices demanded a precedent for the 
application, and the good Howard mounted his horse forthwith and pro- 
cveded to the neighbouring counties in search of one. He not only did 
not find his precedent, but saw in the course of his progress and search 
sights that rendered the Bedford practice a very harmless proceeding in- 
deed, and confirmed his resolution to devote bimself henceforward to the 
reformation of the gaols of Eugland and the world. 

One or two specimens of what the inquirer saw will serve for many. 
He went to Glocester. 

“ The castle of that city was in the most horrible condition. It had but one 
court for all prisoners—only one day-room for males and females. The 
ward had no windows, a part of the plaster wall being broken through to let in 
light. The night room (or main) for men felons, th up a namber of steps, 
was found to be close and dark, and the floor so rai that it could not be 
washed. The whole prison was greatly out of repair, while it had not been 
whitewashed fr years. Many had died ia it the preceding How- 
ard’s visit—a circumstance attributed to a fever engendered by. a large dunghill 
which stood directly a= to the stairs leading up to the sleeping room. The 
keeper had no salary—the debtors no allowance of food! The lived on ex- 
toi , the second on charity.” 


In the episcopal city of Ely 

“ The prison was rickety and ruinous—totally unfit for the safe custody of cri- 
minals. Of this the wardens were well aware, but instead of 
psa oe pe beet Te ee , and affected eae — 

adopted the c r of ng prisoners on their backs 

floor. over Gams anverel bars of iron, and fastening an iron collar, covered 
with spikes, round their necks, as well as placing a heavy bar of the same metal 
over their legs to prevent attempts at ‘ 

From Ely Howard proceeded to Norwich. There 

“ He found the cells built underground, and the keeper paying £40 a-year to 




















the under sheriff for his situation. The gaol delivery was but once a-year ; 
and the allowance for straw for the whole prison was only a guinea per annum. 

The feloos’ gaol at Exeter was a private speculation. As might be ex- 
| pected, the dungeons, 

“ Though but a few steps underground, were close, dark, and confined ; the 
windows small, and the whele very unhealthy. An infirmary had been built, 
| bat the steps leading up te it were in a ruinous state, and the surgeon told 

| Howard that he (the surgeon) was excused by contract from attending any pri- 
| soner in the cells who might be sick of the gaol fever.” 

From one end of England to the other, from county to county, and from 


e prison house. The first ray of light that burst 
upon prison gloom was the presence of this Christian man. His infor- 
mants were his eyes and ears ; of all that he heard and saw he made an 
imperishable note, and whilst he undertook to see justice done by the 
country to criminals whom he could not otherwise help, he gave freedom 
in every city to as many as a pecuniary contribution could supply with 
the liberty of which, guiltless of all crime, they had been wantonly 
robbed. The fruit of his first great labour was not slow to come, Upon 
the conclusion of the survey taken by John Howard of the prisons of 
England, the House of Commons resolved itself into a Committee, in or- 
der to ascertain from the philanthropist, who was called to the bar, the 
actual state of the case. We may conclude that the language of a man 
in whose stern presence kings were said to quail, and whose indignant 
soul was overflowing with the wrong it knew, was, if not ‘attering to 
Parliament, highly useful for future legislation, The thanks of the Le- 
gislature were publicly given at the close of his evidence. In the course 
of it a characteristic question was addressed to him. A member, sur- 
prised at the extent and minuteness of his inspections, inquired at whose 
expense he travelled. “ Howard,” says a friend who knew him well, 
‘was almost choked before he could reply.” 

Having swept the provioces, Howard next turned to the metropolis. 
We have not space to follow him into the Fleet, the Marshalsea, the 
King’s Bench, the Poultry Compter, the New Ludgate, and all the other 
places of detention into which be burrowed, and from which he broughs 
forth for the contemplation of bis fellows, misery that the saddest tales 
of fiction could not parallel. We coutent ourselves with the announce- 
ment that the industry of the individual who never wearied shamed the 
Parliament into a desire to keep at all events in histrack. It is the wa 
of Parliaments! Two bills for the better regulation of prisons 
the Legislature in 1774, one on the 31st of March, which abolished all 
fees, and gave a prisoner his discharge i diately upon acquittal ; and 
another on the 2d of June, which provided for the whitewashing, cleans- 
ing. and ventilation of prisons, for the cstablishment of infirmaries, and 
for the erection of dungeons in which even offenders might live. Howard, 
whose health was always bad, whose days were passed in abstinence and 
self-denial, was at home paying the penalty of his great exert’ons when 
these bills became law, but upon his sick bed he thanked God for hie 
success, and as soon as he recovered, revisited the gaols which he had 
already examined in every hole and nook—in order to satisfy himself that 
the acts were duly and fairly enfi ! 

From 1773 to 1775 Howard did not desist from prison inspection, 
Having exhausted England he into Scotland and crossed to Ire- 
land, in every place acquiring information and accumulating facts for 
publication. In 1775 he proceeded to the continent, still in furtherance 
of his mission, halting first in Paris. The French prisons were bad 
enough, but far euperior to those of Eagland. There was at least a mo- 
tive in the punishment ; prisons were for the most part clean and fresh, 
and food was sufficient and regularly b d, The missi y told 
his business to the authorities and was admitted freely,.to all public pri- 
sous—the Bastille alone excepted. In this his daring love of prison 
knowledge bud nearly caged him for life, but he escaped to be revenged 
on the French by trauslating the accouat of the State prison, secret'y 
published, and obtained by fim with the greatest diificulty and trouble. 
Belgium, Holland, Germany were all taken in succession, and a mass of 
materials, the result of enormous labour, unflinching devotion, and great 
expense, was gathered from every one. To return to England was but 
to vary the field of exertion. After his first foreign tour, Howard satis- 
fied himself that improvement had taken root at home, and thea he sal- 
lied forth again—this time to Switzvrland, but always on the same pious 
and philanthropic errand. Somethiog of the science of prison discipline 
was revealed in Switzerland, In his own country Howard bad seea the 
felon thrown into a den, useless to society, fit for nothing but to gene- 
rate disease and to burt all who came within his atmosphere. “ Work 
was the principal element of the Swiss system of punishment and reform,” 
The hint was not forgotten, 

For three years Howard without resting had ocenpied himself in col- 
lecting information concerning the punishment of offenders, when he re- 
solved to give to the world his great work upon The State of Prisons. He 
had travelled 13,418 miles during the period, and no library could fur- 
nish the keewltedge which he bad stored up. The sensation produced 
by the book corresponded with its value, 

“ It had been long and anxiously looked for. The fame of its author’s 
labours, his disinteresteduess—the purity of his motives in vodertaking 
such a missionaryship—the courage and devotion with which he bad ex- 
ecuted it—the sublime confidence in which he bad penetrated dark and 
pestilential dungeons, in order to carry thereunto light and hope ; also 
some intimation of the sterling worth and originality of bis private cha- 
racter bad reached through variou channels, the kaowledge of his coun- 
trymea. The meed of praise, of acknowledgment, was without stint or 
reservation—was free and full as it was richly merited.” 

Shortly after the appearance of Howard's volume it became necessary 

for the English Goverument to decide what should be done with the con- 
victs to whom the American war of independence suddenly denied 
luxury of ay ey Howard was examined again before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and, recollecting what he had seen 
abroad, recommended a house of correction. There was one of some re- 
pute in Amsterdam, and Howard offered to visit it in order to ascertain 
its working. He set out once more. From Holland he proceeded to 
Prussia, crossed Silesia “ through the ranks of the opposing armies of 
Austria and Prussia ;” spent some time in Vienna, and then returned b 
way of Italy. At Rome he desired to see the dungeous of the Inquisi- 
tion. They were locked, as had been those of the Bastille in Paris; all 
others opened to him. Having travelled 4,600 miles upon this tour, 
Howard came homeward again through France. The blessings of the 
imprisoned followed his course. He bad distributed charity whitherso- 
ever he went ; he had doue infinitely more. He had summoned the at- 
tention of nations to a subject of human interest in which the happiness 
and welfare of society are more nearly coacerned than the world had 
ever suspected. 
After a short interval of rest Howard made another bome journey in 
order to learu how far the acts of Parliament of 1774, had succeeded in 
their objects. “ This home journey” says Mr. Dixon—‘* Was in fact, 
oue of the longest and most laburious which be bad yet under aken, oecu- 
pying from January to the end of November of the year 1779, in the 
course of which he traversed almost every coanty in Englaud, Ireland, 
aud Scotland, travelling to and fro 6,900 miles. The results of all these 
labours were given to the world at the end of the year.’’ The inspec- 
tion was satisiactory. ‘“ Some of the more flagrant abuses which be bad 
formerly noted had been removed, the spirit of refurm was aroused, the 
gaols were almost universally cleaver, more orderly, more healthy.” 

We can only indicate the course of his farther travels. Every year 
saw Howard extending the field of bis investigation, and amplify iag his 
great knowledge. He had visited the south and centre of Europe ; now 
he travelled to the extreme north. His fame was already universal, 
much to bis annoyance, for no soover was his approach heralded in any 
city of Europe than the prison of that place was brushed up and made 
to assume holyday attire. To guard against deception he entered Pe- 
tersturgh alooe and on foot. The police, however, discovered him, and 
the Empress Catherine at once invited the e to appear at Court. 
Howard—Republican and Puritan in every fibre of his heart—respect- 
fully informed the Empress that he came to visit the duageon of the 
captive and the abode of the wretched, not the palaces and courts of 
kings and queens, that his time was limited, and he must stand excused. 
He did not go. 

It was the boast of Russia, at this time, that capital punishments had 
been abolished throughout the empire. Howard did not believe it. To 
satisfy himself, he witnessed the iufliction of the ordinary punishment of 
the knout. A man and woman were brought out. The man received 60 
strokes, the woman 25, and then both were conducted back to prison. 
“ | saw the woman,” says Howard, “ in a very weak condition some days 
after, but could not find the man any more.” He was determined to dis- 
cover, however, what bad become of him, and accordingly he paid a vi- 
sit to the executioner. Assuming an official tone, he threw the fellow 
off his guard, and bade him answer without equivocation the questions 
he had come to put to bim. “Can you,” he said, “ inflict the kuout so 
as to occasion death in a very short time?” “ Yes,” was the answer. 
“In how short q time?” continued the questioner. “In a day or two. ° 
“Have you ever so inflicted it?”—*“I have.” “Have you lately !”— 
“Yes; the last man who was punished by my hands with the knout died 
of the punishment.” “1n what ianner do you thus reader it mortal ?’’ 
— By oue or two strokes on the sides, which carry off large pieces of 
flesh.” “Do you receive orders thus to inflict the punishment ?’—* I 
do.” So much for the Russian boast and Howard’s mode of operation. 

Through Russia and Poland, and thea bome by way of Prussia, Hano- 
ver, Holland, and the Austrian Netherlands, in 1783 Howard quitted 
Falmouth for Spain and Portugal. These countries by no meaus suf- 
fered 10 ison with Euglaud. The prisons in both were clean, im- 
criminals alone suffered detention. alter this tour 














town to town, did Howdrd trafei, in order to drag forth the disgusting 


Returning to 
Howard published the result of bis latest investigat.ous in a second ap- 
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ndix vo his great work. Twelve years had passed since he first gave | the room, and overflowed on to the dining-table. 
imself up to the absorbing pursuit of his life, and he had taken in tura | My son-in-law and I—a pair of mere black tad 
inspected the ner, and gazed at it 
ed upwards of | 


every country of Europe. He had visited hog | — 
Is of all the chief cities of the continent, he trave i r 
5 000 miles, and be had expended on his travels, and in relieving the | I moved to lead the way to the carriages, I confronted a brilliant, inter- 
In his 60th year | mediate expanse of ninety ae of outer ber gee alone (allowing only 

that he | eighteen yards each to the 


r, the sick, and the friendless, upwards of £30,000. 
oward might fairly claim to take his rest. The work, however, 
was born to do was not accomplished. 

Towards the end of November, 1785, Howard, anxious, if possible, to | my daughters. My son-in-law, 
discover a remedy for the plague to which so much of human life was | tion in the family, was not so fortunate. I left him helpless, looking 
annually sacrificed, quitted his native shores again. His plan was to 
visit Marseilles, Leghorn, Venice, and Valetta ; and then boldly to en- 
counter the scourge itself in the cities of Smyroa and Constantinople. 
The French, remembering the publication of the pamphlet on the Bastille, 
forbade his appearance upon the soilof France. Dis 
dict, Howard disguised himself and entered Paris. 
his arrival be was roused from his bed by the police. A lucky thought | law caught it. 
enabled him to dispose of his visitors for a few minutes, and he seized the 

unity to escape from the capital and to make the best of his way 
to Marseilles. There be contrived to obtain admission into the lazaretto, 
and to secure the information for which he came. 

From Smyrna, where the plague was raging, the resolute pilgrim took 
his passage io the Adriatic by an infected vessel, with a foul bill of health, 
in order that he might personally be subjected to the strictest quarantine, 
and with his own eyes inspect the smallest details of the lazaretto. The 
rivations and perils whilst in quarantine for 
worse, while he lay consumed by a scorching 
fever, news came to him that bis country was about to raise a monument 
to his honour, and that his only son, after a short eareer of the wildest | le 
dissipation, had given evidences of downright insanity. 
had commenced. Chained to his cell, unable to move, even if liberty 
were accorded him, the afflieted man wrote to his friends in England to 
take what care they could of bis boy until he should return, and as they 
loved him to prevent the erection of a monument which could not be 
raised without occa-ioning him the deepest distress, When Howard finally 
again, his first step, after he had satisfied him- 
self of the nature of bis son's malady, was to write to the public papersa 
declaration of his repugnance to the scheme that was intended to do him 
honour, and an earnest request that no further steps should be taken in 
subscribed for the statue was according! 
—— to the subscribers, or spent in the liberation of poor debtors 


ing the inter- 
pon the night of 


sufferings of Howard, his 
40 days, were fearful ; sti 


recovered, and came 


the business, The money co 
geol. 

We have said that sickness and misfortune accompanied John Howard 
Whilst he lay in the former, his mother 
on the verge of the latter, 
madman. 


ons of the 
It is 


from the cradle to the grave. 
died and left him a sickly child. As he 
his son, the slave of debauc 
Let us not stay to make the pain’ 
philanthropist may have interfered 
enough to say, that bereft of domestic happiness, Howard took his last 
journey, knowing it to be the last. He visited Cardington, provided for 
in that neighbourhood, made his will, and parted 
= a — as a father Bioct his children, A = 
exte 8 inquiries on the subject of the plague, to proc 
through Holland, Germany, and Russia to Turk 
of He departed on the 5th o' 


, perished 
ul inquiry how far the exert 
th the office of 


His intention was 


, Anatolia, Egypt, and 
July, 1789, and got as 
tary. There, surrounded by strangers, far 

from his country and bis home, in the prosecution ot bis benevolent 
he caught a virulent and infectuous fever, and expired. He had 
marked a spot near the village of Dauphiny, in which, as soon as he was 
attacked, he expressed a wish to be 
earth,’’ be said to one at his bedside, “ place a sun-dial over my grave, 
and let me be forgotten.” He died on 
64th year of his age ; a benefactor of his kind whose deeds still exercise 
ty influence in the world—a man who had no thought of himself 
uch as he could minister to the welfare of his fellows, and who 
had no thought for them except in obedience to the supreme command- 
Not a word of comment need be added. The tale speaks 


ried. “Lay me quietly in the 
e 20th of January, 1790, in the 


GIVE Us ROOM! 

The entertainments of this unusually festive season, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, have at last subsided into a temporary lull. 
my family actually have one or two evenings to ourselves, just at pre- 
sent. It is my purpose to take advantage of this interval of leisure 
to express my sentiment on the subject of evening parties and ladies’ 


Let nobody turn over this page im 
another diatribe against Crinoline. 
myself in the character of a writer who vainly op 
institutions of this country. The Press, the Pulpit and the St 
been in the habit of considering themselves as three very powerful levers, 
le of being used with terrible effect on the inert material of society. 
ree bave tried to jerk that flourishing foreign plant, Crinoline, out 
glish earth, and have failed to stir so much as a single root of it. 
All three have run full tilt against the women of England, and have not 
wer of the Press !—what is it, com- 
pared to the power of a French milliner? The Press has triedjto abridge 
the women’s petticoats, and has utterly failed in the attempt. 
right time comer, a French milliner will abridge them at a week’s notice. 

Palpit preaches, the Stage ridicules ; and each woman of the con- 
the audience, sits, imperturbable, in the middle of her bal- 
oon, and lets the serious words or the comic words, go in at one ear and D 4 
come out at the other, precisely as if they were spoken in an unknown 
y deteriorating for the reputation of the 
Press, the Pulpit and the Stage has ever happened as the utter failure of 
their e Crinoline. 


oO 
ject in writing is likely, I think, to be popular—at least, 
I do not want to put down Crinoline—I only want to 
make room for it. Personally, I rather like it—I do, indeed, though I am 
aman. The fact is, I am a thoroughly well-disciplined husband and 
father ; and I know the value of it. The only defect in my eldest dangh- 
ter’s otherwise perfect form, lies in her feet and ankles. 
20 I don’t mind mentioning that they are decidedly large and clumsy. 
Without Crinoline, they would be seen ; with Criuvoline (think of that, 
oung men!) nobody has the slightest suspicion of them. My 
plore the reader not to tell her that I ever observed it—my 
wife used to waddle before the invention of Crinoline. 
ously, and knocks do 
ever she crosses the 


I and 


tiently alarmed at the prospect of 

, for one, am not going to exhibit 
existing 

, have 


moved them an inch. Talk of the 
When the 


be is married, 


Now she swims 
wn all the light articles of furniture, when- 
in a manner which, but for the e 
One of my other single daughters 
how plump she isnow! Oh! m 
le young men, how amazingly plump she is now! Long life 
in this country who has 
marry, and who is not quite so sure of their unaided per- 
attractions as she might wish to be, echoes that loyal cry, I am 
=> ee affectionate heart. And 
t can e our devotion to our Queen Petticoat? The Press, 
ladies? Pooh! pooh! 
ann ae must ey =e positively have room for our 
e wanted it before Crinoline. 
ten thousand times more, now. 
but, unless there is some 
ving—so far as regards bealth, purse, and 
t me make my meaning clear on this point by a simple and truthful 
describe how we went to our last party, and how we 


nse of re- 
used to be sadly thin, poor girl. 


the Press actually 


petti- 
We want it 
I don’t know how other parents feel ; 
speedy reform in the present f party-| man that an 
am a lost man. 


Doctor and Mrs. Cramp, of Gloucester place (I mention names and 
to show the respectable character of the party), kindly requested 
my company and my family’s a week ago. 
and agreed to assemble in my dining-room previous to de- 
nine. It is unnecessary to say that my 
me on a visit) and I had the room entire! 
to ourselves at the appointed time. We waited half-an-hoar : both il 
tempered, both lon, 
hall-clock strack ten, 


e accepted 


parture, at the hour of half. 
son-in-law (now staying wi 


staircase, and 
ng to be in bed, and both utterly silent. As the 
& sound was beard on the y Hole at Calcutta, 


of wind had broken into the house, and was ad sang tothodiencien 


vancing to the ee 

ooked 
aout a ean oy wnat 
ven ae ~ mathe — pe 4 wife, in claret-coloured 
counted them. Let me not mislead the public, 
Let me rest satisfied with stating her 
fashionable woman. Her circumference. 


! Lhave never actually 
or do injustice to m _ 

a 
the causes of it, may be left 


minor winds, blowing 
in Violet Tulle Iilusion ; by 


(single) 
own may Ar pu in —_ lace over 
majesti maternal 


silk. 
filled 


four miaor winds, and the 





It was a grand sight. 
ank into a cor- 

helplessly. 

Our corner was, unfortunately, the farthest from the door. So, when 


adies). Being old, wily, and respected in the 
| house, I took care to avoid my wife, and sacceeded in getting through 
oung, innocent, and of secondary posi- 


round the corner of his mother-in-law’s claret-coloured velvet, with one 
of his legs lost in his wite’s Tulle Illusion. There isevery reason to sup- 
| pose that he never extricated himself ; for when we got into the carriages 
| he was not to be found ; and, when ultimately-recover2d, exhibited symp- 
toms of physical and mental exhaustion. am afraid my son-in-law 
caught it—I am very much afraid that, during my absence, my son-in- 


| 


We filled—no, we overfowed—two carriages. My wife and her mar- 
ried daughter in one, and I, myself, on the box—the front seat being 
very properly wauted for the velvet and the Tulle Illusion. In the se- 
cond carriage were my three girls—crashed, as they indignantly informed 
me, crushed out of all shape (didn’t I tell you, just now, how plamp one 
of them was ?) the miserably-inefficient accommodation which the 
vebicle offered to them. They told my son-in-law, as he meekly mounted 
to the box, that they would take care not to a man like him, at 
any rate! I have not the least idea what he bad done to provoke them. 
The worthy creature gets a great deal of scolding, in the house, without 
any assignable cause for it. Do my daughters resent his official know- 

he as a husband, of the secret of their sister’s ugly feet? Oh, dear 
me, I hope not—I sincerely hope not! 

At ten minutes past ten we drove to the hospitable abode of Doctor and 
Mrs. Cramp. The women of my family were then perfectly dressed in 
the finest materials. There was not a flaw in any part of the costume of 
any one of the party. This is a great deal to say of ninety yards of 
—s without mentioning the streams of ribbon, and the dense thick- 
ets of flowery bushes that wantoned fully all over their heads and 
balf-down their backs—nevertheless, I can say it. 

At forty minutes past four, the next morning, we were all assembled 
once more in my dining-room, to light our bed-room candles. Judging 
by costume only, I should not have known one of my daughters = 
no, not one of ! 

The Tulle Illusion, was illusion no longer. My married daughter’s 
gorgeous substratum of Gros De Naples bulged through it in half a 
dozen places. The Pink Moiré Antique was torn into a draggle-tailed 
pink train. The white lace was in tatters, and the blue gauze was in 


shreds. 
“ A charming party!” cried my daughters in melodious chorus, as I 
surveyed this scene ofruin. Charming, indeed! If I had dressed up my 


four girls, and sent them to Greenwich Fair, with strict orders to get 
drunk and assault the police, and if they had carefully Se di- 
rections, coald they have come home to me in a much worse condit 


under the eyes of their parents, at arespectable house? If the party h 


new gowns. 


in return for our friendly readiness to accept his invitation? 
But my daughters danced all the evening, and these little accidents will 
happen in private ball-rooms. Indeed? I did not dance, my wife did 


in a lady’s lap ; and I altogether deny that 
nection 


room, on 
be wanted in front, in conseqnence of her lap having been turned intoa 


sherry ; and he took, in my presence, near! 
salad out of the cavity between bis chirt-front and his 


count of their years. People of all 
please them at the Bachelors’ Ball, 
nection with it, which was not of the happiest nature. What prevents 
us, now that we are married, from following the sensible proceeding of 
oar younger days? The stupid assumption that my house must be 
enough to hold all my friends comfortably, because it 
not reason in that way, when I had lodgings, although my bachelor sit- 
ting-room was within a few feet each way, as large as my householder’s 
drawing-room at the present time. 


nonsensical castle cannot be shut, on account of the number 

who are squeezed out to the threshold, then he will concede to necessity 

what he will not now concede to any strength of reasoning, or to an 

gentleness of asion. 

but torn off their backs; and our sons—if they are fond 

to casinos. We all of us groan over the yo of our young men. 
r 


fon 
than the condition in which I see them nowt Could any man, not ac- 
quainted with the present monstrous system of party-giving, look at my 
four young women, and believe that they had been spending the — 














been at a linendraper’s, I could understand the object of this wanton des- 
traction of property. But Dr. Crump is not interested in making me buy 
iat have I done to bim that he should ask me and my 
family to his house, and all bat tear my children’s gowns off their backs 


not dance, my son-in-law did not dance. Have we escaped injury on that 
account? Decidedly not. Velvet is not an easy thing to tear, so I have 
no rents to deplore in my wife’s dress. But I apprehend that a spoon- 
ful of trifle does not reach its destination properly when it is deposited 
ere is any necessary con- 
tween the charms of society, and the wearing ofcrushed maca- 
roons, adhesively dotted over the back part of a respectable matron’s 
dress. I picked three off my wife’s gown, as she swam out of the dining- 
way up-stairs ; and I am informed that two new breadths will 


plate for trifle. As for my son-in-law, his trousers are saturated with spilt 
y a handful of flabby gro 
t ‘or 


young man, I, and some of my friends, used to give a Bachelors’ Ball 
once a-year. We hired a respectable public room for the parpose. No. 
body ever had admission to our entertainment who was not perfectly fit 
to be asked into any respectable house. Nobody wanted room to dance 
in; nobody’s dress was injured ; nobody was uncomfortable at supper, 
Our ball was looked forward to every year, by the young ladies, as the 
especial dance of the season at which they were sure to enjoy themselves, 
They talked rapturously of the charming music, and the brilliant light- 
ing, and the pretty decorations, and the nice supper. Old ladies and 
gentlemen used to beg piteously that they might not be left out on ac- 

and tastes found something to 
never had a recollection, in con- 


my house. Tail 


However, I have really some hb of seeing the sensible reform, which 
I have ventured to — practically carried out, before I die. Not 
because I advocate it ; not because it fs in itself essentially reasonable, 
but merely because the course of Time is likely, before long, to leave ob- 


stinate Prejudice no choice of alternatives and no power of 

Party-giving is on the increase, party-goers are on the increase, petti- 
coats are on the increase,—but private houses remain exactly as they 
were. It is evidently only a question of time. The guests already over- 


flow on to the staircase. Give usa cS increase of the po) 


lation, 
and they will overflow into the street. en the door of the Ea, 


man’s 
his guests 
In the meantime, our daughters’ gowns get 

dancing—go 


How many of us remember that the laws of respectable society refuse 


them the casino-privilege of having room enough to dance in 


——— 


THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
Continued from last week's “ Albion.” 
AUSTRIA, 

Next to Russia, Austria is the most important empire on the Continent 
of Europe, in extent as well as in lation. The ruler of Austria bears 
the title of Kaiser-Kinig (Em g); Kaiser on account of the Im- 
perial states, and rvony bp ngayon. Formerly, the many nations 
which are now under sway ot the Emperor at Vienna were ruled by 
native princes ; but a valiant Count of Hapsburg, whom the seven Elec- 
tors of Germany had made Emperor chiefly for his very yon: having 
acquired the little dukedom of Austria on the Danube, laid the founda- 
tion of the future greatness of his family. Seldom have states composed 
of such incongruous elements as Austria risen so fast out of the smallest 
beginnings ; and seldom have priacely families, with not very shining 
qualities in any of their members, had so much good luck in holding their 
old while acqu new power, as the Empire and Emperors of Oestreich, or 
the Realm of the East. More than once was Austria on the brink of de- 
struction ; but in the very moment she was believed to be men ger | 
gone, up she rose again, stronger than ever. When Maria Theresa, wi 

1 eyes, presented her little infant son to the proud Hungarian no- 
bles, as well as when all the nations which the house of Hapsburg held in 
subjection rose against it in 1848, the annihilation of the family seemed 
imminent, based as their strength is on but a small minority of their sub- 
jects. Yet the power of the well-knitted Teutonic government — 
issued victoriously from the struggle of disunited nationalities, and 
main principle of Austrian rule, the “ divide et impera,” guided the ves- 
sel of the state in uninterrupted security over the tossing waves. ; 

The house of Hapsburg is of purely German origin ; Rudolf, the founder 
of the sored family, was the descendant of an old noble line of Counts of 
the “ Holy Roman” Empire, who lived in a well-fortified castle on the 
river Aar, the ruins of which all travellers in the North of Switzerland 
may see to the mtday. A hundred years ago, with the death of 
Kaver Charles VI. the male line of the house became extinct ; but as the 
Kaiser’s ouly daughter, Maria Theresa, again married a Prince of German 





culation, casts me in 
lings, and sixpence.* 
n di 


results may be of the suffocating heat in the rooms, and the fr 


myself, I have had my elbow in a game-pie, and I see with disgust a 
slimy path of once trickling, but now extinct custard, meandering dowa 
the left hand lappel of my coat. Altogether, this party, on the lowest cal- 
to the tune of ten pounds, eighteen shil- 







jamages for spoilt garments only. I have still to find out what the 


nt, Teutonic blood pag be said to fiow in its purest state in the veins 
of the Austrian Emperors. re is a certain stamp of race in the family, 
which they have carried through ages,—namely, the hereditary big ander- 
lip. The ae of the Emperors of five hundred = ago which 

in the Hof burg at Vienna show exactly the same formation of chin 

lip as the features of his present Majesty Francis Joseph. It is the golden 
stamp of half-a-dozen rich alliances. 





draughts in the 


jostling, bumping, spilling in the su 
barbarous crowding and confusion, in whic’ 
the heaviest and rudest les in the 





politeness and the wants of their neighbours, 
certainly is. There is a remedy in every district in London, in the sh: 


ing. The rooms to which I allude are never used for doubtful 
They are mainly devoted to Lectures, Concerts, and Meetings. 
used for OV wag object, they might be kept 

guest a card to present at the door, just as o 
opera. The expense of the hiring, when set against the expense of 


crowding causes, would prove to be next to nothing. 
be sent into the lar 


room as it is sent into the small house. 
benefit would be 


room for eatin 
In one word, all the acknow 
the pleasant social freedom of a private entertainment. 
the domestic vanity of my beloved countrymen. I su the h 
of a room, the other day, to an excellent 
red people into his trumpery little ten-roomed house. He absolutel, 
shuddered when I mentioned my idea: all his insular prejudices bristl 


Take a room, indeed! 


Englishman’s hospital 
guests comfortable. 


women’s dresses ; never mind the dancers being in 
never mind the supper being a comfortle s, 
mind the ventilation alte: 


his can’t turn round in his rooms. If I lived in the 


it was a palace that could be bad for the hiring! 
And yet the innovation on a senseless established 


and on the stairs—I have still to face the pos- 
sible doctor’s bills for treating our influenzas and our rheumatisms. And 
to what cause is all this destruction and discomfort attributable ? Plainly 
and simply, to this. When Doctor and Mrs. Crump issued their invita- 
tions, they followed the example of the rest of the world, and asked to 
their house five times as many people as their rooms would comfortably 
hold. Hence, jostling, bumping, and tearing among the dancers, and 
r-room. Hence, a scene of 
the successful dancers are 
y, and the successful guests 
at the supper-table, the people who have less regard for the restraints of 



























Is there no remedy for this great social nuisance? for a nuisance it 
of a spacious and comfortable public room, which may be had for the hir- 


hen 
rivate by giving each 
are presented at the 


paring a private house for a party, and the expense of the injuries which 
The supper might 
And what 
ned by all this? The first and greatest of all bene- 
fits, in such cases—room. Room for the dancers to exercise their art in 
perfect comfort ; room for the spectators to move about and talk to each 
other at their ease; room for the musicians in a comfortable gallery ; 

and drinking ; room for agreeable, equal ventilation. | of the 
advantages of a public ball, with all 


And what hinders the adopt'ng of this sensible reform’? Nothing but 

ggested ng 
end of mine, who thought of 
giving @ party, and who inhumanly contemplated askiog at least a hun- 


up io an instant. “If I can’t receive my friends under my own roof, on 
my own hearth, sir, and in my own home, I won’t receive them at all. 

"i Do you call that an Englishman’s hospitality ? 
I don’t.” It was quite useless to suggest to this most estimable gentle- 
ty, or any man’s hospitality, is ua- 
worthy of the name unless it fulfils the first great requisite of making his 


We don’t take that far-fetched view of the case in this domestic coun- 
try. We stand on our own floor (no matter whether it is only twelve 
feet square or not ;) we make a fine show in our own houses (no matter 
whether they are large enough for the purpose or not ;) never mind the 
perpetual collision ; 


scramble ; 
between unbearable heat and unbearable 
M cold—an Englishman’s house is his castle, even when you can’t get up and 
x ac! 


sir, | would see my friends there, because I lived there, 
and would turn up my nose at the finest marble palace in the whole city, 


custom which I now 
propose, is not without precedent, even in this country. When I wasa 








* For the information of ignorant young men, who are beginhing life, I sub- 
join che lamentable particulars of this calculation : ” 

A Tulle ll spoilt + £2 0s. 0d, 

gathers of Moiré Antique 050 

Cheap white lace dress * « 800 

Do. blue gauze 160 

pees See ge ope te em . 2% ) 

Cleaning son-in-law . 6 

Cissalng ny own cout . . + ©6560 

Total . ° 4 wis 6 






No reigning family of Europe has derived so much advantage from 
successful matrimonial alliances as the house of Hapsburg. The sword 
of its founder, Rudolf, constructed only the nucleus of the vast 
sions which the family afterwards acquired ; for as late as the end of the 
fifteenth century, when Maximilian ascended the throne, (in 1493,) the 
house but the dukedom of Austria, with its — Vienna, the 
Alpine countries, Illyria, Carniola, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, beside some 
small territories in Suabia and Alsace. Next to Rudolf, the greatest man 
wham the family ever produced, this Maximilian I. may be cailed the 
founder of the power of the house of Hansburg ; for it was he who b 
three lucky marriages—his own, his son's, and his grandson’s—conso! 
dated the rising state. Before he died, .he family had acquired the Bur- 
gundian Netherlands, the kingdom of Spain, and the two crowns of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. He found the Oestreich of his family a third-rate 
kingdom, and he left it the mightiest empire in Europe. Yet he wasa 
man of no great faculties, and all he cared for was the old policy of in- 
creasing the family possessions by t marriages ; an object in which 
he succeeded remarkably well, and in which he has never been surpassed, 
not even b coy Princes. 

Maximilian was followed by hie 
man Charles V., who in the 
being penned Emperor o! 


dson, that stern and melancholy 
ing of 1519, he still a youth of nineteen, on 
Germany became h of the g 
~ of Central and Western Europe. Charles was succeeded as Emperor by 
is brother Ferdinand ; who, true to the policy of the family, married the 
royal heiress Ann Jagellon ; through whom, in 1526, he succeeded to Bo- 
bemia and wa go Thus, in a first marriage, that of Maximilian, the 
Hapsburg gained Burgundian Netherlands ; in a second, that of his 
son Philip, they acquired Spain; and now, by a well-coutrived match 
, two more crowns fell into the lap of the Kaisers. The 
simple idea of family aggrandizement by means cf matrimonial alliances 
procured more territories to the house of rg than it would have 
gained in a hundred victories on the field of battle. 

Yet these great gifts of fortune were, like all things on earth, not with- 
out their corresponding drawbacks. The Czars, who in marriage chiefly 
looked to the physique of the royal ladies, reaped the advantage at least 
in corporeal health and beauty ; the Kaisers, whose main object in a ma- 
trimonial alliance was of money or of territory, have been punished 
severely — for it in the increasing mental and physical decline of 
their race. The predecessors of the present Emperor, for several 
tions, have been half-lunatic ; and the last of them, poor old Fe: 
was during the last ten years of his life an unconcealed idiot. His daily 
and only occupation consisted ia looking out of the windows of the Bur, 





Metternich, an able but unscrupulous statesman of the Talle school : 
when he was forced to resign, in consequence of the political movements 
of 1848, Kaiser Ferdinand resigned also. The Emperor's younger bro- 
ther, Archduke Francis, w in the natural order of things, have suc- 
ceeded him, but as Ae was mentally not much stronger than his brother, 

capacities of a younger generation ; 
meeting, was induced to sign his renunciation to 
the throne, his eldest son, Francis Joseph, pe ce pe oy old, 
was elevated to the Im dignity. It was belie and since 
turned out to be true, a new infusion of healthy Teutonic blood had 
somewhat improved the race. 

Francis Joseph I. is at present in his twenty-seventh fyear. He is a 
pale, sickly-looking young man, with dull, heavy eyes, low forehead, 
and the hereditary big under-lip. He married, about four years ago, 
aughter of the Duke of Bavaria, Elizabeth ; who has brought him two 

, both female, one of —— ewe es already eS This 
union was brought about by Smperor’s mo Archduc Sophia, 
epee: vy ET a as the real ruler 

has three brothers, 
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—— 
of the former King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia ; a very amiable lady, | ber, have married among themselves. The whole of the matrimonial | some efforts to promote the comfort of 


who is said to be fondly attached to her husband, in spite of his imbeci- 
lity. She was destined for a convent, and would have become a nun had 
not Ferdinand I. prevented her by making her his wife. Grateful to him 
for this service, her love has continually surrounded the poor old Kaiser 
and cheered his lonely days. 

The Austrian Imperial family is very numerous at the present time. 
There are three Empresses,—the widow of the late Emperor Francis L; a 
Bavarian Princess, now in ber sixty-sixth year ; the Empress Anne, wife 
of Ferdinand ; and. lastly, the consort of the present Emperor. Besides 
these three Empresses, and the two Emperors, there are sixteen Arch- 
dukes and seventeen Archduch , mostly de dants of the Emperor 
Francis I., who was married four times, and of his brothers, each of whom 
bad several consorts. 

Tbe actual connexions by marriage of the Austrian Imperial family do 
not extend very far, nor are they with very great houses. The princely 
families of almost tae whole of Northern, Central, and Western Germa- 
ny, being Protestant, the choice of the Kaisers and Archdukes is restricted 
to the houses of Bavaria and Saxony : unless they again hazard, which 
they do not seem inclined to do, fresh matrimonial alliances with the 
Bourbons of Naples and of Spain—connexions which have proved, in the 
example of Ferdinand, so nearly fatal to the race of Hapsburg. At pre- 
sent, therefore, their relation lies chiefly with Bavaria, and next to it 
with the Royal line of Saxony, (which became Catholic to gain the crown 
of Poland,) and with Sardinia. One of the members of the Imperial fa- 
mily, Archduke John, the Reichsverweser or Protector of Germany during 
the stormy days of 1848, has committed a mésalliance by uniting him- 
self to a Mademoiselle Plochel, the daughter of an innkeeper in the 
mountains of Tyrol; which marriage, after a good deal of diplomatic 
manceuvering, was acknowledged by the Emperor Ferdinand, or rather 
by his alter ego Prince Metternich, who elevated the lady into a Coun- 
tess of Meran. Thus it seems that Austrian Princes have given up, to 
some degree, their old practice of only forming alliances with heiresses 
who carry with them a kingdom as dowry. 








FRANCE. 

The third Emperor in oar list of European Sovereigns is Charles Louis 
Napoléon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French: but we shall not have to 
say much of him, as ofall the monarchs of this quarter of the globe, he— 
of course with the exception of Pope and Sultan—is the least ted 





alliances of the Royal family of Spain, therefore, do not connect them 
with any powerful foreign house, but only with other Bourbons. 


—_— 


BOILERS AND STEW-PANS. 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF BOUILLI. 

The Commissioners appointed by the Queen to inquire into all circum- 
stances connected with the sanitary condition of our troops, whether in 
health or sickness, have reported, among other matters, that :— When 
a soldier eaters the service he bas the prospect of dining on boiled meat 
every day for twenty-one years.’’ From the course of the evidence given 
before the Commissioners the area of the soldier’s diet may be still fur- 
ther limited, All visions of boiled legs of matton, of boilea legs of pork, 
of tender though insipid boiled veal, must be entirely discarded from the 
apprehension of the ordinary reader. It is to the dreary monotony of 
21 years of boiled beef, with slight modifications of mutton scraps, that 
our defenders are consigned from the very moment they have given ear 
to the unadorned eloquence of the recruiting sergeant. But, again, when 
we civilians turn our thoughts to the subject of boiled beef, a not alto- 
gether unpleasant picture paints itself upon the retina of the British pa- 
late, or wherever else it is that the imaginative faculty of that most in- 

teresting portion ef the human economy resides. We think of the stately 
round, framed or imbedded in its luscious framework of yellow fat—we 
think of it in its integrity—we think of it as reduced into delicate wafers 

by the carver’s art. Carrots, suet-dumplings, and mealy potatoes in la- 
vish abundance rise up as accessories to the main idea, and the dreamer 
is satisfied. But, alas for the British warrior! it is not toa monotony 
even of these delights that he is condemned. It is to twenty-one years 
of—the English language breaks down, and has no word to express the 
insipid idea ; the truth must be spoken in plain French—it is to 21 years 
of bowilli that he is consigned. M. Alexis Soyer, in one of his most touch- 
ing pictures of real life, represents to us a good genius leading out a 
little aristocrat, or a yet unconscious millionaire, to a vast plain, upon 
which is collected on one spot all the delicate food and costly liquors 
which that favoured being will consume during the period of bis mortal 
struggles, supposing him to attain the average age of man. 

That great writer throws in the additional and awful touch that the 
animals destined for the support of the little boy are in that dreadful vi- 








with the rest by family alliance. He is certainly regarded as non-legiti- 
mate by all of them; for it is well-known that when he tried to find a 
wife in Germany, he saw all the doors closed against him, not even the 
daughter of a deposed King of Sweden, who died in Switzerland in utter 
penury as Colonel Gustafons, being willing to take him “for better for 
worse.” He was therefore compelled to marry a lady not of royal origin, 
Eugénie, Countess of Teba, who is nearly twenty years younger than 
himself. But perhaps this alliance, though it did not increase his in- 
fluence out of France, made the Emperor more popular with the people, 
cbiefly with the lower classes, who admire the many good qualities of the 

oung Empress. Her mother, however, who lives in a sumptuous house 
n the Champs Elysées at Paris, is said seriously to counteract this popu- 
larity, as she is understood to be very intriguing, and is on familiar terms 
with Queen Christina and the whole grasping Rianzares family. 

The whole, or at least chief connexion of the Bonaparte family with 
the other reigning houses of Europe, is through the uncle and aunt of 
the Emperor. Prince Jérome, the old Ex-King of Westphalia, was for- 
cibly united by his great brother to a Princess of Wiirtemberg, daughter 
of the late King Frederick ; and though Jérome was at that time already 
in the bonds of matrimony with an amiable American lady, Miss Pat- 
terson, the after-marriage has always been held to stand good, one does 
not kaow exactly why. The Emperor of the French is further related to 
the Continental Princes through his aunt Stéphanie, the adopted child of 
the first Napoleon, who was married to the Grand Duke Charles of Baden, 
but became a widow in 1818. These threads of Princely alliance be- 
tween the Bonapartes and the other royal houses are very slender, and 
will end with the present generation, if nof before ; and therefore the 
Almanach de Gotha, the directory of royalty, has only entered the name ef 
Napoleon III. among the other crowned beads, with something like a 
protest. In the space devoted to “France,” the house of the great Cor- 
sican conqueror does not occupy nearly so much rvom as that devoted to 
the “ancienne maison royale de France,” the old royal line, in its elder 
and younger branches. 

The “ancienne maison royale de France,” the great rival of the new 
family of Bonaparte, derives its chief power from its connections with 
European royalty, and has, for this reason alone, a still powerful hold 
on public opinion in and out of France. Far behind them in the night of 
time rise their great ancestors, their Carolus Magnus, (theirs not alto- 

ther, yet claimed by them,) their age Capet, their Henri Quatre, 

ir Louis “le Grand.” Age is their mighty ally, of whom they boast 
and to whom they trust. Yet Monarchy in France, though it is old 
enough, bas not always been very “legitimate.” The descendants of 
Clovis were robbed of their sovereign rights by Pepin, their Majordome ; 
and the right of his progeny again was overruled by the son of Hugh the 
Great, Lord of the Tale of France. After him, the line of Valois ruled 
the country of the Gauls; till Henry IV., of the younger branch of the 
Hugo Capet family, laid hold of the crown by force of arms. From him 
down to Louis XVI., who died on the scaffold, the line of legitimate 
French Kings is unbroken. The Bourbon branch of the last great fa- 
mily of Gallic monarchs have therefore no particular right to declaim 
nst usurpation ; but they, with more justice, ay pra to the ser- 
vices which their own usurping ancestors have done to France, in making 
it, what it now is, the most con*pact and best united territory on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Henry the Fourth brought to France his paternal heir- 
loom Béara and Foix, and part of Gascony ; Louis XIII. conquered the 
province of Roussillon, Artois near the English Channel, and the Alsace 
on the Rhine ; Louis XIV. took Flanders and the French-Comté, and 
Louis XV. Lorraine. Twe Kings of the house of Bourbon, it cannot be 
denied, have rounded off and strengthened France, geographically and 
politically ; whereas the rulers of the Bonaparte family have not only 
not increased the territory of the kingdom, but brought foreign troops, 
for the first time in French history, into the very metropolis. 





NAPLES. 

The Bourbons have sunk immensely from their former greatness ; 
it they still are in possession of three crowns and lay claim to a fourth. 
he present Queen of Spain, Isabel IL., is the sixth Spanish monarch of 
the house of Bourbon ; the kingdom of Naples and Cicily is ruled by the 
family for the last century and a half; and Portugal for nearly eight hun- 
dred years. The members of the family were formerly given much to in- 
termarriage, but they have not had recourse to it quite so much in their 
late alliances. Ferdinand IL. the present King of Naples, has been mar- 
ried twice, the first time to a daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia,who 
died in 1836 ; and had not been dead many months before the disconso- 
late widower rushed off to Paris to ask for the hand of a daughter of 
Louis Philippe. The arrangements between Naples and France were all 
bat concluded, when one day, at table, the Duke of Orleans uttered a 
few disrespectful words about the Duchess de Berry, which offended the 
fraternal feelings ot Ferdinand. A quarrel ensued ; and the consequence 
of it was, that King Ferdinand straigh:way left Paris tor Vienna and was 
married, in January 1837, to Princess Theresa, a daughter of the Arch- 
duke Charles, late brother of the Emperor FrancisI. of Austria. By this 
Princess the King has eight children ; the last of whom, born in 1855, is 
called Mary Jmmaculata Louisa. By his first marriage with the Princess 
of Sardinia, Ferdinand had one son, Francis, who is now twenty-two 

years old, and heir-apparent to the throne. 
King Ferdinand bas ten brothers and sisters. The first is the some- 
what ill-famed Dachess of Berry ; the second, the no less reputed Queen 


lope Smith ; the fourth, Prince Leopold, united to a Princess of Savoy ; 
the fifth is Antoinette, Grand Duchess of Tuscany ; the sixth and seventh, 
Amelia and Caroline, are married to Spanish Princes ; the eighth, Theresa, 
is the Em of Brazil ; the ninth, Prince Louis, is married to a daugh- 
ter ofthe late Empress of Brazil; and the tenth, Francis-de-Paul, bas a 
Princess of Tuscany. The aunt of King Ferdinand is the Ex-Queen of the 
French, now residing at Claremont, a frequent visitor at Windsor Castle ; 
and the niece of the King is married to the Duke d’Aumale, also at Clare- 
mont, Surrey. The Royal family of Naples is thus related by marriage to 
the sovereigns of Austria, Spain, Brazil, Portugal, Tuscany, Sardinia, and 
to the exiled house of King Louis Philippe. . 


SPAIN. 
The Bourbons of Spain are not so well fortified by family alliances as 
their friends at Naples. Queen Isabella has her cousin, Francis 
Maria Ferdinand ; and her sister is united to the Duke of Montpensier,— 
a union which at its conclusion very nearly brought on war between Eng- 
and France, but it has hitherto turned out to be harmless. The 
Queen's mother has married a tall Spanish » the son of a Ta- 


sion endowed with life, and are gazing at their future consumer with 
lack-lustre but reproachful eye. Taking the medium consumption of his 
daily meals, the eminent writer in question has calculated that the boy 
would be surrounded and gazed at by 30 oxen, 200 sheep, 100 calves, 200 
lambs, 50 pigs; in poultry by 1,200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 150 geese, 400 
ducklings, 263 pigeons ; 1,400 partridges, pheasants, and grouse ; 600 
woodcocks and suipes ; 600 wild-duck, widgeon, and teal ; 450 plovers, 
ruffs, and reeves ; 800 quails, ortolans, and dotterils, and a few guille- 
méts and other foreign birds ; also by 500 hares and rabbits, 40 deer, 120 
guinea-fowl, 10 peacocks, and 360 wild fowl. In the way of fish, by 120 
turbot, 140 salmon, 120 cod, 260 trout, 400 mackerel, 300 whitings, 800 
soles and slips, 400 flounders, 400 red mullet, 200 eels, 150 haddocks, 400 
herrings, aud 5,000 smelts ; and by some hundred thousands of those de- 
licious sitvery whitebait, besides a few hundred species of fresh-water 
fishes. In shellfish, by 20 turtle, 30,000 oysters, 1,500 lobsters or crabs, 
300,000 prawns, shrimps, sardines, and anchovies. With the enumeration 
of the living creatures we will stop ; we have not room to dwell upon 
the farinaceous food, upon the fruits and vegetables ; we would only add 
that the liquids to promote the digestion of the above articles, enumer- 
ated or suggested, are ted as 49 hogsheads of wine, 1,368} gallons 
of beer, 584 gallons of spirits, 342 of liqueurs, &c. This may furnish a 
rough idea of the spectacle that would meet the intelligent eyes of a lit- 
tle Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, if summoned at an early age to in- 
spect his future rations. The sight that would greet the eyes of an em- 
bryo soldier destined to serve under his command would be of a far less 
complicated nature, seeing that it would mainly consist of a huge pile 
of boiled fresh beef, in weight equalling 7,665lb. of stringy, over-boiled, 
fresh meat. We have somewhat overstated the weight, and over-esti- 
mated the esculent value of this mountain of insipid flesh, because a pri- 
vate soldier does not receive even Lib. of such diet every day ; and even 
from the weight he actually receives, a considerable deduction must be 
made for bone and other portions unfit for human food. 

The subject, however, is no laughing matter. 

“ There can be no doubt,” say the Eieadiedesmn, that some variety, 
not only in the material, but in the preparation of food, is necessary to 
insure its being palatable, and we have it stated in evidence that men 
frequently leaye part of their meat, which, when cooked, and free from 
bone, does not much exceed half-a-pound, their stomach loathing the con- 
stant repetition of the same food iy the same form.” To this effect spoke 
Major General 





men do make constant and very great efforts to vary their cooking by ir- 
regular frying and stewing in the barrack-rooms, contrary to regulations. 
General Lawrence tells us, also, that some small efforts are now being 
made at Aldershott and in some of the barracks, where baking ranges have 
been set up. Colonel Sir Alexander Tulloch (page 209 of the evidence) 
shows that, estimating the value of the soldier’s diet at 8}d. per diem, 
including washing, the men could be furnished with sufficient and varied 
food—such 


toes, or 


trary, it sinks into nothing as C 
barracks—but still it counts fora 





diet, when another more calculated to promote their comfort, their health 


upon such a re and to originate such reforms. 
One woul 


so fearfully wrong. There is General Airey, for example, the 


in one of which the soldiers boil their meat, 
they have nothing else ; a man goes on with it from the day 
till he is discharged. He lives on boiled meat for 


their potatoes 


of some other department. “ It 
would not look at it.” 


could have pointed to an 


condition of the soldier in this, or in any other respect. 


work of our Generals for them? There is, no bt, a vast amoun 


say to the case of Mr, John Robert Taylor, C.B, the Deputy 


following questions (2,443, 2,444) ? 


state, if extended over a long period ?”’ 
value to the British army ! 


which is of sufficient notoriety,—“ The French eoldiers are usii 
their ste’ all day long ; they make stews, they stew vegetables, 
improve their diet, and diversify it very much.” are fu 


with tacilities for baking, roasting, and stewing by the 





grenadier, 
rancon tobacconist, with whom she is living at present in Paris ; and all 
the rest of the Queen’s male and female cousins, some two-dozen in num- 


improve them to the utmost. 
men in a similar position, knowing all this, have not made 


Airey and 


Lawrence, who has commanded the Second Battalion of the | P°*™ 
Rifle Brigade for nine years. He tells us (question 3,894) that the poor | ime in India. There would be no alteration made in the patronage in 


the Queen’s control. Auditors would be 
as Irish stew on one day ; baked meat with potatoes and - PP 
Yorkshire pudding on another ; salt meat with pease-pudding, and pota- the ay te —— Saaral — =a § leh = 

ns, on a third; and so on. Now, why should not this be ae reibus to lap tneciane densatan et . e did not an te m 

done? Here is the evil, and here the remedy. It is merely a question opposition amg. ec Day Fg the country was 
of arrangement, and of a Sagat rm Sg es 3 we men oy by — He might 
parison with the payments im upon the tax-payers of the country | 4 i directly of what they could not opp directl 4 a@for 
by the necessities of re-enlistment, re-training, and re-instruction of raw y, y Opp se directly,—a@ deman 
soabelie in place of soldiers invalided or or under the present sys- ley -_ A simple form of government wou!d have far more chance of giv- 
tem. We are far from asserting that the monotonous diet is the chief ng 


operative cause of the present fearful peas pes a * gaa Pwd — the government of India which took it out of the 


categ: 
e inciples of statesmanship. He could not believe that the Parliament 
good deal. But why in any case should | PT 
the men be condemned to this distasteful. not to say disgusting, form of | °f England was less ca 


have supposed that officers of military experience, pro- 
moted by merit or at oo to high official positions, would have ex- nt one re Reaper 
erted themselves strenuously to get that set to rights which at eee Mr. Tuos. Banixe mor ed, ie ‘ane dmen thot te wen incubelieas 
+ ; t the present time to te on the subject. 
aarter-master-General—we do not single him out for attack in this | ® 
poo for he is but one of a class—who informed the Commissioners question, whether any change was 
(question 3,060)—“ A company is generally ag ge with two boilers, 
yw enlists | Government in India itself. The action of the Compan: 
ed the progress 
twenty-one years |” Surely 
it is rag day irrational to ask what Daag ey one Ae a Le Pe 
thank the poor soldiers for bis position, hie rank, his emolumes ‘udices while the mutiny yet remained, which, in the opinion of many, it 
pr pales big ans yy any, pine, ny gn would yet take long to-quell. While they saw more dificult tasks of 
my notice that the men do not consume their rations. I have seen the eration - 
eet after it bas been boiled down to shreds thrown away ; the men ad ene ae party, —— free ae ad 
The result is a very natural one, but surely it | #uene, those , aoe ager 7 many ef- 
would have been creditable to General Airey, who entered the army in | '8 what med ne amt " Peevey wes. ~y of ibatcountey. 16 was 
1821, and who has now attained one of ite highest official posts, if he See een nn do amma, va ah 
ey sp by sb ould session of India by this country, an event unexampled in history. That 
it have been left to a civilian like Mr. ae Se to do the 


of intellectual routine from which men must free themselves before rt of ite ine 
Christina of Spain ; the third, Prince Charles, married to a Miss Pene- | they can become othur than mere cogs in @ machine. General Airey, its papers had been admirably drawn, but its actions fell short of ite in 


; i 
however, bas borne true testimony when asked ; but what shall we | tentions. The Company was a worn-out body, unfit for the duties bs a 


Inspec- 
tor-General of Hospitals, who could give aes replies as Suen | to ae a — 
seen ys es i disasters to the double Government.—Mr. Van- 
do not see jection to the monotonous cooking for 21 years the | tribute any of the Indian 
same diet bn Ay any Me. Taylor replied, “1 -~ that I bave not | sirraxt hoped that a full inquiry would be made before a change took 
observed any ; I think that babit has a good maghed do with a“ P at place 

in asked, “ Is i i t sameness in ‘ E 
—_ bo taneeentien a sal ralion, wil — LY, mata a 7 = pee Tose te Soatpuura hag -. 
r. Taylor, C.B., eputy 7 i ; and the other was that the empire of India 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, replied—“I cannot immediately give an | vernment of the country ; an a ‘ 
opinion upon that.” The services af this gentleman must be of singular | was due to their efforts. Neither of these assertions was true. The em 


French, we find Sir Richard Airey stating to the Commissioners a fac 


vernment, and most corrupt in existence ; all that 
ow is it, we say again, that General J eae placed 





p 1 their men? We will not pretend 
to speak here of camp diet or of the ¢ issariat arr in an 
enemy's country ;—in such cases difficulties are inevitable, and must be 
met as they best may. But in the United Kingdom, and in home quar- 
ters, there can be no reason ry 4 the men should not be furnished with 
means for cooking their food in more ways than one. Every outlay 
which will economize the soldier’s health is national thrift, and certain- 
ly the outlay in the present instance cannot be very considerable, A ci- 
vilian may almost wonder why officers of an inferior grade—or certainly 
officers ding regiments—have not expended a few pounds here 
| and there upon the comfort of their men ; but upon such a point we 
| would express ourselves with all due reserve. In some cases these gen- 
tlemen could not afford even a trifling outlay, and are hard put to it to 

maintain their position and dignity ; against them there is nothing to be 
said. Others, again, are men of large fortune, who would not feel the 
expenditure of the trifling sum requisite to deliver their men from the 
enduring Gehena of boiled beef. Of course, no obligation to repair the 
shortcomings of the military administration rests upon them, but one 
cannot help thinking that the gentlerscs who sit down in turn at the 
table kept for the Guards, with all its daily luxuries, must sometimes 
have felt uncomfortable at the idea of Private Giles and his distasteful 
rations, All this, however, is a mere question of feeling, upon which no 
man has a right to dictate to another, and for which no man bas a right 
to call another in question. The evil is one which must be met by the 
action of the Government. It is a pitiable thing to think that our sol- 
diers are for their 21 years’ period of service summoned dail y to their 
meals to the wearing tune of 
“Oh! the boiled beef of Old England ; 

Oh! the stale English boiled beef !”— Times. 


Ss 


Empervial Parliament. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
House of Commons, Friday, February 12. 

Lord Patwerston brought forward his pasen dpe 4 the fature Go- 
vernment of India. That prepenel Was to transfer the future Govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to the Crown. It was not 
in consequence of any faults of the Company, or any delinquency of 
which they had been guilty, but because the present system of double 
vernment was fraught with graveinconveniences. After referring to 
peculiar circumstances which had placed the seat of the earliest civilisa- 
tion in the hands of a company of merchants, and to the various modifi- 
cations which their power and privileges bad undergone, he observed the 
irresponsibility of the Company was not in accordance with the circam- 
stances in which they were placed, the Directors of the Company being 
elected by holders of stock, who, in many instances, had no knowled 
whatever of Indian affairs. The system of check and counter check whi 
was the characteristic of the double Government had been carried too 
far ; it gg not to regulate the machine, but to destroy its action 
and regularity. There could be no ew msibility at present on 
the government at home, so long as it was not intrasted with the entire 
control of affairs. It was time that there should be more simplicity fn- 
troduced into the common machine. It was the pressure of the existing 
circumstances which forced this change upon them, just as the events in 
the Crimea had forced us to change our military system ; that change had 
enabled us to carry on our operations with greater success, and we had a 
right to expect the same thing from a change in India ; during the actual 
exigency complete authority should only be vested where there was, at 
the same time, complete responsibility, as in the constitutional ministers 
of the Crown. Those vast countries could only be properly administered 
when removed from the administration of an irresponsible body to the 
Crown as represented by its constitutional advisers. The proposed bill 
would effect no change in the government in India ; the only change was 
in the administration at home. By this bill the present powers of the 
Court of Directors and the Court of P: would cease, and a Pre- 
sident, nominated by the Crown, and assisted by a Council, likewise no- 
minated by the crown, would be appointed in their places, The Council 
would consist of Coo mambo, appointed a eight a hon Th bey 
would go gut by rotation e ear, decision of the le 
wourd be Ral, but the meathees of the Council who differed from him in 
opinion would be allowed to place that — on record in the minutes. 

But for all propositions for increasing the charges upon India or its re- 
venue, the consent of four members of the Council would be yen & 
The President would be upon the footing of a Secretary of State, and 
members of the Council would each have a salary of £1,000 per annum. 
The President, as a Cabinet Minister, would be assisted by a Secretary 
in the House of Commons; but the members of Council would not be 
itted to have seats in that House. They must have served a certain 








India. As to the patronage at home, the writerships were now open 
competition, and 


to 
would remain so. The cadetships would be equall 
divided between the ident and the Councillors, which was very pore. 
as it is at present divided between the Directors and the Board of Oon- 
trol, and a certain number of cadetships would be reserved for the sons 
of officers who have served in India. native troops would remain 
distinct from those of the Queen, but they would be put directly under 
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le up, and 
would be greatly disappointed if that principle was rejected. 
met by the invariable plea of all those who wanted to 


the count! 


uillity to India than could be done by the cumbrous machine of 
the double government. He denied that there was any peculiarity in 
ory of the very 


le of a wise administration than the Court of 


Directors in Leadenh: reet. Whatevor had been done for India had 


and efficiency could be provided for them at the same cost to the nation ? | been brought os by the discussions in that and in the other House of 
We may well wonder why it should have been left to civilians to insist | Parliament. It was 


the civilisation of the human race, and not for 

ving the means of life to a few members of the middle classes in Eng- 
and, that we were intrasted by Providence with the destinies of India. 
would conduce to make our power 


t was not at present the 
necessary, but whether the present 

was the time to make it? It was idle to say that the changes 

’ | only affected the Administration at home : they would directly affect the 
y had not im- 
of India, or hindered any advan to that country. 
i : seabe a change of 


e natives of India would see a change of 
habits pre- 


name, and would fear for the toleration of their rel 


yet to come, was it wise to risk the change? —_ 


ue required most cautious management, and he implored the 
ouse to pause before it ado ted the grant change posed to it. 
- Gir Eastixe Pasay edmitted the intention of Coun y todo good ; 


undertake. He cordially supported the proposal to 
ie vas at Sissons pomcme the bill, He had listened in vain 
ractical reason to induce him to support it. He could not at- 


The Cuaxce,Lor or THe Excuequer, referring to the petition of the 


pire was acquired in spite of the wishes of the Company by the irregular 


Now, when we come to compare our own practice with that of the | energy and insubordination of their own servante. 


uently, when the Company was pat under the control of the Go- 
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tion of its powers, which would reduce the Court of Directors to a mere 
shadow of its former greatness. The present crisis had brought more 
clearly before them the clumsiness and imperfection of the Home Govera- 
ment of India. It was not intended to include those best acquainted with 
the country. What he expected from the change was a more a re- 
sponsibility and a more close inspection of Indian affairs by that House. 
As to the question of patronage, about which so much had been said, he 
entered into detail to show that the patronage already exercised by the 
government would not be increased. Such a question admitted of no 
doubt and he asked what would be the state of the Indian Government 
if a state of things admitted to be faulty were allowed to continue merely 
on the ground that the time was inopportune for changing it. It was a 
most unusual course to refuse the introduction of such a bill so as to al- 
Mr. Ross Manouxs urged that the Par- 
liament was really the guilty party in the offences charged by the last 
speaker against the East India Company. He recounted the disturbances 
yet rife in India, and urged the House not to allow the insurgents, na- 
tives, to believe that they had pulled dowa the Company. He reviewed 
the objections as brought against the Company for supporting idolatrous 
practices, and agreed that they ought to withdraw all undue concessions, 
taking care that the natives did not imagine that we were about to com- 
mence aggressions upon themselves, after demands for attacks upon the 
religion of the Hindoo made upon the platform and from the pulpit. 
Any change would be looked upon by the natives with especial suspi- 
cioa. 
The debate was here adjourned on the motion of Mr. Roebuck. 
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CANADA; THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SPEECH, 
ON THE OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE SESSION, AT TORONTO, FEB. 26. 
Honble. Gentlemen of the Leislatog Council, 
G al 0 Lats 4 


low its provisions to be known.— 


Ali 





Iam happy to meet you as the Representatives of the Canadian peo- 
ple, in this, the first session of a New Parliament. 

When | closed the last session in the month of June, we supposed that 
Eng land was at peace with all the world, but at that time a fearful mu- 
tiny was raging in the heart of our Eastern Empire ; a mutiny which for 
the moment, seemed to imperil all we had woa in India ; whilst by the 
atrocities committed it roused the indignation of the whole civilized 
world. The people of Canada, as they have sympathised with the dan- 

r and sufferings of their fellow-subjects, will in like manner rejoice at 
the vigour which has checked this rebellion, and will appreciate the 
steadfast courage and perseverance which have distinguished our coun- 


on the Zambesi river. She is 75 feet long, 8 broad, and 3 deep, drawing 
only about 12 inches of water. Her horse-power is 12, with a bigh pres 
sure engine, The hull and boiler are of steel plates, only 3-16tbs of an 
inch thick.——A parting dinner was to be given to Dr. Livingstone in 
London, before his departare for Africa. Sir Roderick Murchison was to 
| preside, and the event was to come off on Saturday the 13th ult., at the Free- 
| masons’ Tavern,——Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, has been elected 
| Director of the Society of Antiquaries, in the place of Sir Henry Ellis 
resigned.—The Louisiana House of Representatives bave passed a bill 
| auth rizing a company, which is already organized, to import twenty- 
five hundred free blacks from the African coast, to be indentured for a term 
not less than fifteen years!—Cape of Good Hope papers, dated the 2nd of 
December, mention the arrival of several captured Kaffir Chiefs, in irons. 
| The Government is puzzled as to disposing of them. The latter part 
of June is now named as the probable date of the Leviathan’s first voyage 
from Holyhead to Portland.——Negotiations between the States of New 
York and New Jersey, for the purchase of a Quarantine ground at Sandy 
Hook have been closed. Both parties are considerably exasperated.—— 
The Turkish Admiral, whose advent is to be greeted in costly style by the 
Federal Government and our own Municipality, may soon be expected to 
arrive.—The marriage of the Earl of Euston, M. P., with Miss Baring, 
daughter of the Honourable Francis Baring, has taken place.—— 
The Senior Wrangler at Cambridge this year, is Mr. George Slesser, A. 
M., a native of Rathen, in Aberdeenshire. He entered King’s College 
in Nov. 1849, and graduated there in March, 1853, on which occasion he 
obtained the highest honour in that university, the Simpson mathemati- 
cal prize of £60, He matriculated at Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 
October, 1854, where he soon took his position as the first of his year. 
While at Cambridge he obtained, by competitive trial, a mathematical 
scholarship from the University of London.——The Shah of Persia bas 
liverally contributed £750 to the Indian Relief Fand——The Russians 
are evading the Y'reaty of Paris in the Black Sea. All their mercantile 
steamers there are to be armed, manned by seamen of the fleet, and kept 
in strict naval discipline ——The Hon. John Young has contributed an 
article on “ Montreal” to the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
aod Mr. E. G. Squier one on the “ Mosquito Shore.”——Mr. Hunt, the 
| Surveyor, estimates the total expense at £500,000, for the erection of a 
suitable building for the Royal Academy, and the construction of a build- 
ing for the National Gallery upon the enlarged site.——The King of 
Prussia is likely to visit Caanes for his health.——A aet has taken 
place at Moscow in honour of the abolition of serfdom. Many very libe- 
ral sentiments were nded by the speakers, which have been gene- 
rally re he hate Mr. Horsley Palmer, whose death was an- 




















trymen in the East. It is a source of pride to the British Col that 
with Havelock and Outram is associated the name of Inglis, and that we 
have sent from Canada some who fell gallantly fighting at Delhi and 
Lucknow. The issue of this struggle isin the hands of Providence. We 
may, however, without presumption, anticipate success to our arms and 
the firm establishment of British rule in Hindostan, 

Towards the close of the last year commercial relations both in Europe 
and in America have been very much disturbed. In these matters, as 


in last week’s Albion, was elected a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1811, filled the post of governor for three successive years (1830 
to 1832), and at the date of his retirement last April was senior member 
of the Court. His withdrawal from the active business of his firm was 
notified at the opening of the present year——The marriage of Lady 
Maria Coventry, sister of the Earl of Coventry, with the Hon. Gerald 
Ponsonby, son of the Earl of Besborough, has been solemnized at St. 
George’s Charch, Hanover-square.—-—A letter from Malta, of the 6th 





you well know, the welfare of every country is more or less affected by 
the condition of others and thus an effectual remedy for such evils is really 
to be found within the reach of any community. We bave reason to con- 
pune ourselves on the prudence of our commercial men, and we may 
proud of the position of our Banks, inasmuch as they stand almost 
alone on this northern Continent in having continued to meet, without 
shrinking, their obligations to pay in specie, Yet there is no doubt that 
the pressure has been, and still is, severe on our Merchants, our Land- 
owners and our Farmers. There is no doubt, too, that much may be done 
to amend and improve our commercial legislation. I earnestly recom- 
mend these matters to your attention, and therefore solicit your conside- 
ration to the following subjects : 
The ag | of ilating the C cial law of Upper and 
Lower Canada. The law of imprisonment for debt, and the law of insol- 
vency in Upper Canada. The law regarding fraudulent assignments and 
preferences, and that relating to the interest of money in Commercial 
transactions of every kind. It appears to me also, that the Jury laws re- 
quire revision, and that the municipal laws of Upper Canada may be 
with advantage amended and consolidated. 
are no statutory provisious more important than those whteck vo 
gulate the franchise and the law of controverted elections —Being of 
opinion that the present acts require amendment, | trast that you will 
do al! in your power to improve and simplify the existing system. I be- 
lieve, too, that it would be expedient to secure the proper registration 
and protection of al! qualified voters. 
A measure will be laid before you for amending and aatehe the 
whole 7. of management of our public lands and facilitating their 
pation by industrious settlers. 1 am glad to state that the number 
of emi ts in the course of the year just ended was ae in ex- 
cess of that of the previous year. A largeextent of territory in different 
parts of the Province has been surveyed for the purpose of immediate oc- 
cupation. Experience has proved that the opening of roads through 
the forest has much facilitated the settlement of our wild lands. By 
making these roads on a system at once uniform and comprehensive, there 
is every reason to expect the best results from the aid granted by the Le- 


The subject of the Fisheries in both sections of the Province is one 
which deserves your attention, as I believe that they may be so dealt with 
as hereafter to become a source of revenue. 

In Lower Canada, the legislative changes made in the Judicial system 
have been brought into operation, I trust that more ready access to 
justice, and the speedy termination of civil suits, will be the result of 
these provisions. 

I congratulate you on the continued success of the Canadian line of 
8 They have already placed our intercourse with Europe ona 
new footing. 1 look forward with pleasure to the establishment of a 
weekly line to the St. Lawrence during the next summer. 

I recommend to your notice the increasing value of the Lake Com- 
merce of Canada. Our trade with Chicago and the Western States pro- 
mises to be important alike to the Upper and Lower sections of the Pro- 


During the recess a correspondence has taken place with the Imperial 
Government, and with the Sister Colonies of Nova Scotia and New Brans- 
end in which the importance to Imperial interests of an iater-Colouial 

w 
of the Home’Government. This correspondeuce I will cause to be sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 

As this Province bas already gone to the utmost limit of pecuniary aid 
to the Grand Trunk Railway Company, it affords me pleasure to state 
my confident expectation of the proofs sufficient to secure the advantage 
promised y the completion of its works, and I doubt not that the com 
munity at large are fully sensible of the benefits derived from this great 
and important undertaking. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

The commercial difficulties to which I have already alluded will be 
found to have affected our Revenue. This was to be expected, but the 
diminuation was such as to inspire us with no fears for the credit of tl 





future prosperity of the country. I believe you will find that due econo- | 
my has been used in the expenditure of the funds entrusted to the Execu- 


tive Government, and that effective supervision over the public accounts 
has been maintained by the Board of Audit. I have 95 ask of you, 
in the present Session, such supplies as may be required for the public 
Honourable G and G 


a ence in relation to the Hudson Bay Com and the ter- 
ritory will be laid before you, as well as an Suneey ts pene Address 
— to Her Gracious 

men 





wajeaty on the subject of the Seat of Govern- 


On the first of these subjects, it is for you to consider the propositions 
made by Her wae A Secretary of State for the Colonies, for = Com- 
pany, and to what will be the bearing of these propositions on the in- 
terests and rights ot Canada, Papers will also be submitted to you, 
showing clearly the steps taken by the Provincial Government, for the 
assertion of these interests and rights, and for their future maintenance. 

I now leave you to the perfurmance of your respective duties. 

—— ee 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

There is no little croaking here in print, because the British steamers 
appear to have taken possession of the Liverpool ocean route. It is how- 
ever forgotten that for many years past the American sailing-packets 
from the Mersey have had almost a monopoly.——Mr. C. A. Marray, our 
Minister to Persia, is by one of bis immediate relatives to be 
steadily improving in th.—— Spirits of Hartshorn are strongly re- 
commended for the cure of a mad dog’s bite. Constant external li- 
cation, and three or tour diluted doses, per diem, are prescribed. — Mr. 
Jobn Laird bas been building a small steamer for Dr. Livingstone’s use 











ult. this curious paragraph : “ This being the nineteenth cente- 
nary of St. Paul’s shipwreck in Malta, grand preparations are making 
to celebrate it, consisting principally of fireworks and illuminations, | 
which are to continue from the 6th to the 10th.”——Lady Churchill, 
one of ber Majesty’s Ladies of the Bedchamber, and a personal friend 
of the Princess, also Viscount Sydney, were to remain in attend 


“ the narrow house” was so near,—to have been cheered by exp 
of mney Money his distant pupils (among whom was our Soverel 
—never to have relinquished the prospect of returning to Englai 
and, like the real artist he was, to have maintained his voice ia working 
order to the end. “ You cannot imagine,” writes a cor: ent, “ how 
beautiful and majestic he looked when he was dead.”—Lablache’s fu- 
neral at Naples was merely provisional—attended by as many of bis com- 
rades in as much state as royal caution permits—the artists being pro- 
hibited, by telegraph, from attending in a body. His remains, whi 
for the present, are deposited in the Campo Santo, will shortly be remov 
to Paris, to be interred beside those of his wife, when a solema requiem 
will be sung in the Church of “ La Madeleine.” Lablache is understood 
: —_ died in opulence ; leaving behind him a fortune of upwards of 
Survey or tue Bririso American Frontrer.—An expedition to sur- 
vey the Oregon boundary of the British possessions, from Vancouver's 
Island to Lake Ontario, across the Rocky Mountains, has been iy oa 
and will sail on the first of next month for its destination, via Chagres, 
and across the Isthmus of Panama, thence by steam to the Gulf ot Geor- 
gia, where the expedition will commence its labours by tracing the forty- 
ninth de of north latitude. The force consists of Lieut.Col. Haw- 
kins, R.E., chief commissioner ; Captain Haig, R.A., chief assistant ; and 
sixty-five non-commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers, who are sur- 
veyors, topographers, photographers, &c., and thirty Hudson’s Bay axe- 
men. The expedition will probably require from to four years to 
perform their laborious and arduous services. 


Deatn or THe Hunter Kixo.—Died lately at Redmoss, Liddesdale, 
at a very advanced age, Mr. Adam Jackson, formerly shepherd at Fair- 
loans. Deceased was extensively known on both sides of the Border, as 
a cheerful, single-minded, kind-hearted, worthy man, and not better 
known than beloved. From his enthusiastic attachment to the chase he 
rejoiced in the well-merited appellation of “The Hunter King.” He 
was a stanch friend and fellow sportsman in his early days of Mr. David- 
son of Hindhope, immortalised by Sir Walter Scott as Dandie Diomont. 
Lord Jobn Scott never passed his door without calling and showing him 
personal tokens of his regard.— Border Advertiser. 


A Parext Horse-Snor.—Somerville’s Patent Elastic Horse-Shoe, for 
protectiag the hoof, and preventing foot lameness, is a very simple and 
valuable invention. A thick pad of vulcanized India Rubber is placed 
on spring clasps in the shoe, thus protecting from the stones, bad roads, 
&c., the most sensitive part of the foot, and at the same time keeping the 
heel, frog, and sole moist and free from cracking and dryness. Ia mot | 
and slippery weather it likewise gives the animal a firm and secure hol 
Such at least are the advantages as described in print; but we cannot 
speak of them with personal knowledge. 


A New Atorers.—The Akhbar of Algiers says :— Among the num- 
ber of projects which will shortly be presented to the Emperor will be 
one for the creation of a new city of Algiers at the foot of the hill to the 
east of Mustapha. No finer site could possibly be selected. It forms 
the central poiot of an immense bay, accessible to all vessels, having ex- 
cellent anchorage, and room enough for all the fleets of Earope. Pro- 
perly speaking, this will not be a new city, as it will form the continua- 
tion of one of the suburbs of Algiers. The realization of this grand pro- 





on the Princess Frederick William of Prussia for a month after her 
arrival in the Prassian capital, and then to return te England.—— 


ject is ¢ ted with a double question—that of the construction of the 


J 
te: minus of the railway from Algiers to Blidah, and that of the establish- 


ment of a 





Sir Wiiliam Denison, the Governor of Victoria, has been gored in the 
thigh by a red deer kept in the domain of Government House. The wound 
was at first ounced dangerous ; but when the mail left the patient! 
was recovering.——The Rev. Alfred Peache,Curate of Heckfield, Hants, | 
has become one of the richest clergymen in the Church of Eagland, by the | 
recent demise of Mr. Peache, of Wimbledon. The late Mr. Peache was’ 
the architect of his own fortuoes ; and he built them so securely that he 
died worth £50,000 a year. His son died before him ; and the Rev. Mr. 
Peache, apparently « distant relative, eueceeds to the estate-——In ac- 
cordance with an ancient custom in that town, a silver cradle of beauti- 
ful design and exquisite workmanship has been presented to Mrs. Francis 
Shap, wife of the late Mayor of Liverpool, that lady having given 
rth to a child during ber husband's term of office as chief magistrate | 
of the borough A thoughtful London paper says that the number of 


' 


“heey port to replace the preseat one, the exteut of which is much too 
confined. 
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successful applications to the Police Magistrates for the p tion of the 
earnings of married women, who have been deserted by their husbands, 
shows how much the new law was needed.—The plan proposed by M. 
Thomé de Gamond for uniting Eagland and France by a submarine tun- 
nel, has been submitted to the examination of an official commission, 
named by the Minister of Public Works ; and the Commissioners have re- 
commended that a sum of 500.000 francs be appropriated to examine the 
plans already prepared.——Prince Frederick William of Pru-sia has 
given Mr. Ernest Rieck a commission to paint a large picture of Windsor | 

astle, to be hung, ——_, in the Princess’s new home.——A Pre-Ra- 
phaelite quarrel in Liverpool has provoked a scheme for founding in that 
town a public Academy, to be iated with the local authorities, iden- 
tified with the public, and called the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts. — 
At a banquet lately given by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Lord 
Carlisle made a direct allusion to the rumours in circulation res-| 
pecting the abolition of the Viceroyalty: “As we have seen it an-| 
nounced of late in several quarters, and with a certain appearance | 
of gravity, that it has been in the contemplation of the Gove | 
ment to put an extinguisher at once upon an office so elevated and | 
upon a person so humble, I can only say that such a project is without | 
my privity, as on my part it clearly would be without my sympathy.” —— | 
Arrangements are in for carrying the whole of the company of 
the Théatre Frangais to London during the period required for repairing 
and decorating the theatre. This will probably take effect in the month 
of June, and the company is likely to consist of about eighty persons.—— | 
The Paris correspondent of the Globe gives some details of the monster 
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Mannrev.—On Wednesday, March 3d, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, FrrzgenaLp 
Noss, of London, to Fanyy J., eldest daughter of Henry G. Sressrns. 


At the same time, by the same, Witttam P. Tavnoys, formerly of Oxford, 
England, to Cora, youngest daughter of Henry G. Sressis. 
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Parliament and the Premier. 

Her Majesty’s chief adviser—to whom swimming amid breakers is a 
favourite political pastime—has undertaken to carry two measures 
through the Legislature, which, dissimilar as they may be in regard to 
intrinsic value, are twin in unseasonableness. The one, which makes a 
change in the Criminal Law, is perhaps unobjectionable in itself; but it 
is served up with a foreign injunction to pass it. The other, which vir- 





and Military Road to Halifax bas been pressed on the atteation | ! 


café on the Temple Boulevard, capable of accommodating 12,000 fre- | tually spite upon those rulers of India, with whom alone the natives are 
quenters : “ There are, on the ground floor, twenty-four broad billiard-| ™miliar, is bad; but it comes up also at the very moment when these 
tables. I was asked to be eyewitness of the fact and the performances natives are looking on with awe at the conflict with their armed brethren. 
+ ay me = I a jen as oe a — idea of} A less daring man than Lord Palmerston would have cowered before 
the immensity of ¢ e and the dia of ivory balls so much as at the | this double ina: iate H ts it; bent in the 

, : ppropriateness. He cour ; bent io one case on 
great quadrangular hall at Salterre, Bradford, where Titus Salt keeps whet he erroneously sup oth emis % i und ding with 


000 powerlooms at work, all weaving alpaca stuffs steam, and all 
going as by clockwork under one glass roof. The difference was, they| France—in the other, upon gaining for bis friends a large increase of 





worked without clamour, while the noise of ‘ carombole’ and its j 
formed a wild uproar.”——Mr. R. Stephenson, in speaking of the amount 
of earth moved and work done by English “navvies,” says: “ Imagine 
a mountain balfa mile in diameter at its base, and soaring into the clouds 
}one mile and a half in height ; that would be the size of the mountain of 
| earth which these earthworks would form, while St. James’s Park, from 
the Horse Guards to Buckingham Palace, would searcely afford space 
for its base.”——Some of the papers are complaining of the clumsy man- 
agement of our naval steamers during the late embarkation and voy 
}otthe Princess Royal. It is forgotten that the vessels were entirely 
|under the guidance of pilots.——An English paper under the title of The 
M , is forthcoming at Havana —-A Canada paper says that the 
Countess of Mulgrave evinces a regard for that moderation ip dress, which 
at the present day, characterises many ladies in the bi circle of society. 
We wish her yship would pay us a visit in New York.——* The Mar- 
quis Malassina, husband of Mme, Mazzaniza, the singer, bad died at Ha- 
vana. Very little change insugar.” We quote this from an exchange 
per, without seeing the drift of the connection.——Dr. Sabourin, of 
ontreal, whilst arranging with a person in that city who held bis over- 
due note for $5,600, ematched the paper from the desk on which it was 
lying, tore it up, and swallowed it. He afterwards denied the debt al- 
together ; but bas been arrested and committed for trial.——On the 24th 
ult., a species of Guillotine Festival was held here by certain ruddy Re- 
publicans, too highly honoured by the notice which the Press has given 
them.——Canada papers contain an official advertisement stating the 
terms on which young men will presently be admitted to compete for 
Civil appointments in the service of the E.I.Company. The notice does 
not state where the examination is to take place.——The Viceroy of 
Egypt bas determined against M. de Lesseps’ scheme for cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez.——We regret to learn that in several of the 
British North American cities there are many labourers out of employ- 
ment.——Corruption has hed Albany. A Committee of the House of 
Re ntatives bas in hand some serious charges against two or three of 


its body. 








Tue Lars Signor Lasiacue.—Private letters from Naples are full of 
regrets for Lablache, whose death may (like Garrick’s,) be said in some 
sense “ to have ecli the gaiety of nations.” They contain a detail 
or two which complete the record of his last days. He seems to have 
enjoyed life to the last, in spite of cruel physical suffering,—to have 
kept house and heart open to old friends; not altogether aware that 





argon power and patronage. We shall have occasion to speak separately of 


his truckling to Louis Napoleon. Let us here briefly glance at his deal- 
ings with the East India Company. 

On the 12th ult., my Lord introduced his new India Bill. With our 
misgivings on the subject, our readers have long been acquainted ; but 
according to the outline of the plan as reported elsewhere, we 
must say that our worst anticipations are surpassed. The impudence of 
the proposition is absolutely astounding: and we might almost fancy 
ourselves carried back to the days of the old Spanish Colonial system. 
The stockholders of the Company, nay the whoie nation which is pro- 
foundly interested in our Eastern empire, is to see absolute power vested 
in the nominees of the Crown, of whom eight out of ten are to be, by 
this precious enactment, excluded from seats in the House of Commons! 
Was ever any thing in modern times equal to the assurance of our soi- 
disant Liberals? The Council too are to have no voice in administering 
affairs—ouly the immense privilege of ding their protests, to be dug 
up from some ex post facto Blue Book ! 

But the reader’s sagacity will not fail to desery the cloven foot peep- 
ing out in other parts of even this brief sketch, which in short foresha- 
dows an autocratic bureau, and endeavours to make it palatable by sug- 
gesting a legislative superiatendence! We therefore only point further 
to the queer compound of hauteur and greed, which marks the change 
affecting the army. Our aristocratic department known as “ the Horse 
Guards”—a term unjatelligible to foreigaers—covets, it seems, the im- 
mense patronage of the native forces, supposing that they be again em- 
bodied. Now, to amalgamate the Royal with the Company’s troops has 
been at times suggested as a wise measure. But our Panmares will none 
of it. “ We will have direct control over you,” says the Whig War Minis- 
ter or Commander-in-Chief to the Nicholsons, Neills, and Lawrences, “ but 
you are of the middling class, and must not be on a footing with as!” 
Traly Mr. Thomas Baring may bave been pradent in contenting him- 
self with an amendment, to the effect that it was inexpedient now to 
legislate ; but the House ought to have risen en masse, and scouted 
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this outrageous scheme. It did not, for the same House, by a majority 


of 200, had permitted the Premier to trackle to foreign influences. He | profoundly ignorant ; and we still persist in holding—even if he told the 
js a dexterous manager beyond doubt ; but, as the old expression has it, | simpleton De Mornys and Walewskis the co ntrary—that these Addresses | derstanding ? 
«thank God there is a House of Peere!” Lord Grey, intense Whig | were addressed to Mr. Gaillardet’s own countrymen, whose national and 
though he be, presented the petition of the East India Company depre- | very natural amour propre would prevent their reading them in this light. 


cating legislation, and may not be counted asa supporier of the Bill ; 
while Lord Derby has decidedly pronounced against it, on the ground of | 
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his secret purposes, He knows the British character, of which they are | the admission comes the wish that the new Empire may be a thriving and 
, powerful one. Does not this speak well for a good Anglo-American un- 





A Lament for a Lost Illusion. 
One of the doubtful privileges of increasing age is a consciousness 
Therefore is it, we say, that we, whose anger is often moved by apparent | that the illusions of youth melt away one after another. Indeed, under 
trifles, are unmoved to indignation by this arrogant and insolent assump- | this irresistible conviction, any middle-aged man addicted to dreaminess 


inexpedience. Notwithstanding, therefore, the forcible-feeble style of tion. Yet not altogther unexcited, The more we reflect on it, the more might well hail the approach of that second childhood, which is said to 


the Times in support of the Ministerial project, we are not without hope | vexed are we with Lord Palmerston, who while honestly repudiating the re-adjust the balance between the facts and the fancies of life. 


that it may finally fall to the ground. If not, it were far better for us 
that India should cease to be an appanage of the British Crown. 

There is occasional and irregular talk in Parliament respecting a new 
and mysterious Reform Bill, which the Ministry has announced its inten- 
tion of bringing forward. We wish they would leave the subject alone, 
for the country at large cares little for it. The truth is that evidence is 
entirely wanting, to prove that the voice of the nation is now choked in 
the utterance. We can’t call to mind a single movement whereon the 
public will is bent, which has been absolutely baffied by lack of repre- 
sentation. There are crying administrative abuses yet to be remedied— 
as witness the army mortality at home, pictured in a borrowed article 
elsewhere—but the bulk of the people are apathetic, and those, who are 


' Does the 
idea of being coerced into anything, puts us into a false position, which idea suggest a querulous, unphilosophical frame of mind? Possibly so ; 


may and will be misrepresented abroad. No matter what his bill is, the | nevertheless, in all candour, we must own to a sense of grievous disap- 
fact of any change in the law being made at French request, after the | pointment when the Liverpool mail brought tidings, the other day, that 
publication of French menaces, will be attributed to their effect. Istbis , our last and long-cherished myth had been rudely torn to pieces. We 
desirable or dignified? The mischief indeed was done, when a majority | altade, of course, to the Leviathan—but not to the Mill Wall monster of 
of 200 in the House of Commons gave his Lordship leave to bring the | that name, nearly akin by the father’s side to the Thames Tunnel, for have 
subject under the House’s consideration ! not the Brunels designed the hugest of creatures that lie motion- 

Since the above was written, we notice that the Monifeur at the Intest less beneath a river’s bed, or are destined to course the ocean? 
date had not said a word about the despatch which announced the Em- | That Leviathan is before the people. There is nothing of the myth about 
peror’s regret! Further still, that the Provinces are semi-officially in- | him. He has been anatomised, measured, and described ; aud his swift 
formed that Lord Palmerston has been cowed! The curioas item record- | motions will hereafter be as regularly chronicled, as have been his first 
ing this fact is given below. We shall be anxious to see how this fact aod most difficult wobblings towards water. Not to make a long story 





quick to feel, expend their sympathies in the wrong place. A smart 
leading article in the Times, or a clever caricature in Punch, ex- 
hausts them, and they conceive that the subject is disposed of. In the 
mean time a Clanricarde creeps into the Cabinet, and our Dragoons ride 
twenty stone! This habit of substituting a pleasant mental titillation, 
for practical efforts to attain a desired end, grows upon our countrymen 
at home, and may be worth analysis by philosophers. 

General Ashburnham, whose sudden return from India has caused 
mueh surprise, has found a lame Parliamentary defender, in the person 
of General Peel. Still, it appears that the Military Secretary to Lord 
Canning informed the tired or impatient officer, whilst in Calcutta, that 
there was no official objection to his return. We shall next hear of him 
as Commander-in-Chief at some important station—perhaps. 


will be worked by our complaisant legislators. It completely confirms | 
our recorded conviction, of last week, reiterated to-day, that the whole 
affair was got up for effect in France. 

Publle Affairs in Canada. 

The Hon. Henry Smith, M. P. P. for Frontenac, is the new Speaker of 
the House of Assembly. Proposed by the Ministry, his election was 
vainly combatted by the Opposition, which did not however care to bring 
forward another candidate. The vote was 79 to 42.—The two outlying 
Members of the Cabinet, Mr. Cayley and Mr. Sidney Smith, having been 
also returned to the Assembly, all is in train for the skirmishing and con- 
flict of parties. 

And in the first place, of Sir Edmund Head’s Speech from the Throne. 
It is full of suggestive matier, but does not indicate the intentions of 

Concession to Threats; a French Witness in Court. his Excellency’s immediate advisers, on the points touched which mainly 

This subject was by no means exhausted in our lengthy remarks of last | agitate the Province—we mean the Seat of Government, and the Hud- 
week, though we are far from pretending to track it through its mani- | son’s Bay Company questions ; the latter of which, by the way, is soon 
fold divergences, or even to record prominently every single event which | to be eee nara by Vines Bury in the Imperial Na of Com- 
comes to light on each successive arrival. We must not omit to mention | mons—the son-in-law and pupil (?) of Sir Allan McNab, taking certain 
however the sed fact, revealed by the mail of the 13th ult., that an Eng- | proceedings at the Red River Settlement for his specific theme, It seems 
lishman is apparently implicated in the late dastardly attack cn the | probable indeed that the Canadian Cabinet will strain to its utmost the 
French Emperor. The individual, a Mr. Thomas Allsop, late of the Lon- | latitude, sometimes permitted to responsible ministries, of leaving its own 
don Stock Exchange, has absconded ; and a reward of £200 is offered for Members free to act. The privilege is wholesome ; but would be the 
his apprehension. His antecedents stamp him as an associate of revolu- | ruin of our system, if allowed to regulate by evasion all knotty points.— 
tionary and socialistic notorieties + but we need not at present discuss | We rejoice to see that Emigration is to be encouraged by practical mea- 
ms oat of nt Me a — ee as they — a - sures ; nor less that the cry — —— Company, “ Give ! Give!” is to 

ope for his arrest.—In respec’ the criminals awaiting trial in Paris, | be heard no more at present. at the allasion to the Fisheries portends 
we learn no new revelations. Nor is the new repressive law of the | in the way of protection, it is not easy to discover. . 
Imperial Government yet perfected or promulgated. Still it is clear! The grandest topic of all is perhaps the most delicately handled; we 
that it will leave an immense latitude for dealing with suspected | mean the revival of the great scheme for a military rail-road from Que- 
persons, which is tantamount to the most absolute autocracy. It) bec to Halifax. This revival had been previously damped in Nova Sco- 
will be sufficient that circumstances point out an individual as “dan- | tia, by an intimation that the home government could not just now un- 
gerous to the public safety,” to ensure that person’s exile. Praetically, | dertake to goarantee a new loan for constructing the road. On the 
this has been /a mode in France for some years past ; yet does tae attempt other hand, it acquires great importance, from the announcement now 
at legalising it seem to portend an acknowledged Reign of Terror. So | made, that her Majesty aceedes in advance to any scheme adopted by the 
be it. Perhaps they manage these things better in France. At least it | Colonies for a Federative Union of all the British North American Pro- 
is not our affair. vinces, a matter on which Sir Edmund Head or his Counsellors may not 

What concerns us is the Anglo-French alliance. How stands the very | have been in « condition to commit themselves. We have no room fo 
pretty quarrel which has suddenly sprang up? So far indeed as our Par- | enter upon the subject to-day, but we are glad to see it ably treated here 
liament is concerned, nothing at this moment is to be added. After Lord | and there in print, under a and sense impression that 
Palmerston’s triumph on the question of leave to introduce his new Con- | it is too grave to be taken up in a hurry, and too wide in its scope to be 

iracy Bill, action and debate u it were postponed, though discus- | mixed up with party squabbles for office. It may safely be brooded 
aa P to its merits continued seniieen the press ; but it is to the ques- | over; for without complete Ioter-Colonial communications, it may not 
tion of appropriateness in point of time that we would crave attention. | be approached, and these, as we have said, are not just now in train. 

The pine ses itself a be unobjectionable. Should it have been The Governor-General, with all respect, might we think, while allud- 
entertained ? ing to our gallant soldiers in the East, have congratulated his hearers 

We took the liberty, a week ago, of reproaching our esteemed allies | on the positive arrangements —_ Ames ew! ee of Wales’ Own, 
of the Courrier des Etats Unis, inasmuch as its columns had been open to a | a new Canadian regiment, which w num! the 100th of the Line. 
communication rabid with Anglophobia. Unintentionally, they have | Thereupon we sincerely rejoice, and doubt not that the local esprit de corps 
made the fullest reparation ; for they have furnished iadisputable proof | will soon elevate it to high rank in the service. The only objection that 
that we were warranted in disbelieving their Emperor, when he affected | occurs to us is, that the Lieutenant-Colonelcy is reserved for some fortu- 
to regret the publication of certain anti-British gasconades in the Moni-.| nate Guardsman. 
teur. rt an out. Mr. Frederic Gaillardet, formerly the Editor, is Whether the rumour, that the strength of ~ Royal Canadian Rifles is 
now the regular Paris correspondent of the Courrier ; nor need we remind | to be doubled, is well-founded, we are unable to say, 
those of our readers who know him that his letters furnish a most read- 
able and singularly lucid view of the politics of France and Europe. He A Sword of Honour to the Defender of Luckn 
is unquestionably a close observer and a very acute commentator,| The Legislature of Nova Scotia has unanimously voted one hundred 
though his recently adopted Bonapartism may have shorn him of a | and fifty guineas, for the purchase of a sword to be presented to Major-Gen 
certain largeness and justness of apprehension, for which he was | Inglis, K.C.B.,a native of the Colony ; and glad are we that the House 
once distinguished—and may be again. This French gentleman then, | of Assembly did not—as the very economical Attorney-General proposed 
writing for his own conntrymen in the United States, is the wit-| —reduce the gift to a very doubifal compliment. His amendment upon 
ness whom we bring forward, and whose evidence there is no gainsaying. | Mr. Howe's Resolution was to the effect that the members should pay the 
In his letter of the 11th ult., he passes in review the whole affair ; states | amount individually, which ow p mapa — - Provincial 
that the Emperor expressed his alleged regret, in order to calm down the | into a private compliment. But the squabbling ificulty were in 
unpleasant audios antl in lon ; thinks that our Parliament was | the end overcome ; and the sooner they are forgotten, the better. 
well satisfied, and avers that it could not have been otherwise ; and in 























Things in the Great Republic. 


of it, we mean the Great Sea Serpent himself, seen and sworn to by a 
noble band of Commodores Trunnion and Captains Cuttle, repudiated 
with scorn by a host of cool Zoologists and Professors. He, we say, has 
gone the way of all illusions. As “Walker!” and the crooked flager re- 
spond to any enquiry touching Canadi tion or the Great Cen- 
trai American Republic—so shall “ Sea-Weed!” and the same symbolic 
gyration do duty, when future ignorance of the Sea-Snake asks enlight- 
enment. No future Byron shall sing of his haunts; no future Herman 
Melville find in him a new “ Moby Dick.” 

The melancholy truth may be told in few words. On the 12th of De 
cember last, at a few miles distance from St. Helena, the Captain of the 
British ship Castilian was gratified by an interview with our nmrine 
favourite, to the extent of several hundred feet. There were the usual 
concomitants of upreared head, loose skin, and broken water. The ac- 
count has appeared in print, properly attested ; you must have seen it— 
if not, never mind. The nautical men were in ecstacies. The very lo- 
cality had been consecrated on a former memorable occasion by H.M.S, 
Deedalus, and here was our friend on his old feeding ground. We 
rejoiced with them over the vain men of science, who believe in 
nothing save what they themselves can analyse aod compass. But 
short was our satisfaction. Up jumps a Mr. Smith in the columns 
of the Times, and narrates circumstantially how, ten years ago, being 
in command of a ship and nearly becalmed between St. Helena and 
the Cape, he was favoured with a similar vision. But—horribly prac- 
tical man that he was—he ventured to beard the it He | d 
a boat; and an officer and four hands pulled into what might have been 
the jaws of destruction, They returned with the creature in tow. It 
was—a mass of sea-weed and barnacles, duckiog and bobbing with the 
rise and fall of the waves! 

Thus, as we have said, our darling illusions are laid low ; though, for 
the matter of that, they must have an innate vitality after all. Turaing 
over old files of the Albion, we find the Dedalus story given at full length 
on the 11th of November, 1848 ; and also, what is more to the purpose, 
on the 4th of August following, an account of a similar investigation, 
with « stmllar sea-weed result, offected by another merchant mariner, 
At any rate the savans have the last word. 

Mr. Wray and the Indian Sphinx. 

There are many reasons why we should again call attention to Mr. 
Wray’s Lectures upon India and the Sepoy Matiny, although the course 
in New York is now brought to a close. The subject is one of absorbing 
interest at the present time ; while it rarely oecurs that any person comes 
to this country fresh from the scenes of that mysterious land, and com- 
petent from his position to take an unprejadiced and comprehensive view 
of the relations between the governing and governed classes, Our infor- 
mation here in the United States has hitherto, we repeat, been chiefly de- 
rived from Missionaries or Merchants, and all history shows, as experi- 
ence confirms, that their testimony is aptto be biassed and distorted 
by sectarian zeal or selfish views. 

The formidable character of the outbreak in the Bengal Army 
can be more properly appreciated, when we see the difficulty that 
exists in accounting for its occurrence, and in devising an adequate 
remedy for the disastrous consequences that have followed it, No satis- 
factory plan has been suggested as yet for preventing a similar revolt 
hereafter ; for the enigma still remains to be solved—How can India be 
controlled without the aid of a large native army? The fresh facts ad- 
duced by Mr. Wray in his Third Lecture, which in our opinion was the 
most valuable of the whole series, related especially to the Matiny, and 
to the causes which, as it were, predisposed the minds of the Sepoys 
thereto. In the absence of all contradictory evidence, his statement, that 
the admission of the Brahmins or priest caste into the ranks of the army 
first undermined the European officer’s authority and pre-tig , is entitled 
to great attention. Their influence among brother soldiers of inferior 
castes was none the less, although at first confined to matters of 
religion, They soon introduced distinctions of caste in the regiments 
—special in place of general service ; aud finally obtained the consent 














short takes just that plausible and safe position, which has been taken by 
Lord Palmerston himseif. The little narrative might indeed have been 
considered complete ; but mark what follows, and contradicts it, root 
and branch. Mr. Gaillardet proceeds to say that our Premier’s proposed 
Bill is not exactly what the Emperor expected, (of course not; it is of 
about as much use, in guarding his Majesty from future attempts of this 
sort, as though it were an edict of the King of Siam ;) but that the Empe- 
ror, being a man of most exquisite tact, will appear to be contented with 
it. So far, good ; but now we must give the writer’s exact words, only 
italicising an expression bere and there, by way of emphasizing the quo- 
tation. “Napoleon IIL,” says be, “has shown that he knew how to 
make, at a pinch, some concessions to the general desire for peace, in 
attributing to an inadvertence, scarcely probable, the publication of cer- 
tain Addresses from the Army. By authorising their insertion in the Moni- 


teur, the French Government did not seek to use them as a declaration of 


war against England ; it only desired to convey a warning to its ally, 
who was forgelting herself. But he bad overshot his mark ; and it is be- 
cause he was aware of this, that he has softened down what was too men- 
acing in the lesson.” 

This language is pretty decided, you must allow. France gives Eng- 
land her first warning—wn avertissement, the very term applied to unbappy 


of a Governor-General to abolish flogging for military offences. The 
A brief and dry record of some few facts must be our limit to-day, in con- | Sepoys, thus freed from the dread of that abhorred punishment, to 
nection with these United States, beginning with affairs in Utah. The | which the British soldier was still liable, and misconstruing these conces- 
small invading army there encamped was, we are glad to say, in excel- sions as the effect of fear, devoted all their ingenuity to the manufacture 
lent condition at the latest date ; the District Court (attached to it?) hay- | of grievances, and successively wrung compliance with their demands 
ing paved the way to a future disposal of Brigham Young and some of from a Government which preferred the arts of conciliation to the argu- 
his leading associates, by formally indicting him for high treason, On | ment of the sword. Every season of peculiar danger and emergency was 
the other hand, the Veiled Prophet has fulminated all sorts of threats | cunningly seized by the Sepoys for extorting free concessions ; until 
against the Federal forces and authorities, in @ speech addressed to his | the accidental circumstance of the greased cartridges brought the spirit 
Legislature. Rumoar, again, qualifies this by stating that the Mormons of disaffection to a bead. Then, a pampered native soldiery, like the 
are hard run for supplies. What the future may bring forth it is hard to Pretorian Guard of ancient Rome, broke the feeble bonds that beld them 
guess, The Senate of the U. S. at Washington has refused to sanction a | to their duty, and with the uaines of wild beasts they rashed to the 
proposed increase to the established forces ; but the raised finger of Presi- | prey. According to Mr. Wray’s statement, the East India Company had 
dent Buchanan would enlist myriads of able volunteers. reared a lion, and neglected to draw its claws. 

The Yrissari Treaty is once more said to have been ratified by Nica- It is evident then that it will need all the vigour and capacity which 
ragua ; but the public are sick of the whole subject. and Mexico euper- has surmounted this crisis, and all the popularity and prestige which it 
sedes Central America. A Protectorate there is still vaguely hinted ; | has won, to conduct to its ciose a work so difficult as the reconstruetion 
though, to tell the truth, we wish it were annexation based upon some de- of our army and the renewal of our military policy in India. We need 
cent pretext, The alternative between priest-ridden absolutists and | for such reform a race of the stamp of Wellesley, Lake, and Napier ; or 
sham reformers would paralyse the energies of any people. We would | such men as Havelock and Lawrence proved themselves, before their un- 
therefore that the Stars and Stripes floated over those romantic, but now | timely deaths. We need the authority of great actions to command defe- 














Freneh journalists, who forget for a moment that France means the Em- | worthless Halls of the Montezumas; that the immense debts due to | Tence ; but our conviction is — that a right hae meres am 
peror! How many warnings we are to have, is not precisely set down. | Great Britain were in a fair way to liquidation ; and that we were driv- | ing, and our trust is that they will not be thwarted by foo 


Possibly this may depend upon the manner in which we receive the first, | ing a flourishing trade with Vera Cruz. If you, O staunch and most | home. 
or 80 at least Mr. Gaillardet may believe, and they for whom he indites. | conservative countrymen, who would always be taking and never giving, 
We do not fly into a pet with him, for reasons given last week, and ad- | deem these words akia to treason, learn that they express the sentiments 
hered-to in despite of even this strange episode. To measure our know- | of the London Times, with which popular authority we are glad for once 
ledge or judgment of things French with his, would be ridiculous ; but | to agree. 

we have been long taught to believe that Louis Napoleon does not let 


——— 


yaAusic. 
Garcia’s Otello is a tradition not of the European stage only, but of New 
York also. The music was written for him by Rossini, and the ride was per- 
And, besides, observe how liberally we are treated. It seems to be fectly well adapted to the intense quality of his dramatic power—so well that 





his left band know what his right doeth, and that neither bis Counsellors | pretty generally acknowledged by the American press that the British |we are told that when Edmund Kean, himself the true Othello of Shakspeare, 


hor the newspaper correspondents who minister to him are admitted to 


North Americag Provinces are fast ripening for Confederation ; and with | heard the father of Malibran for the first time interpret this character, he 
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oo 
was utterly overcome by the majesty and truth of the representation, and seeking 
out the signor behind the scenes, exclaimed to him that he had that night 
learned what Othello truly was. The compliment was altogether a y I ho- 
mage. For never was any thing more unlike the Othello of Shakspeare than the 
Othello of Rossini’s Opera, as he appears in the /ibretto of the amiable, but alto- | 
gether asinine Marquis de Berio ; and unless the operatic Moor is inspired by | 
the genius of a performer-who can rise above the role marked out for him, he 
must always be, as we fear he was on Monday night, an altogether odious wretch, 
whose wholly selfixh jealousy, culminating in a cool deliberate murder, commit- 
ted on evidence which would not convict a notorious pickpocket of larceny be- 
fore a Police Court, must revolt from him all the sympathies of the audience, and 
empty the composer's music of all its affecting significance. 

De Stendhal has very admirably pointed out that in the Shakespearian drama, 
our toleration of Othello flows naturally from our perception of the fact that he 
is altogether swallowed up by the strength of his passion for Desdemona, and) 
that alter he slays her life is no longer possible tehim. He is the absolute slave 
of his love, and when we shudder at the madness which drives him on to his | 
unjust and frantic violence against his gentle bride, we pity him too, because we 
see “his own death looming up inevitable in the distance.” Were this, 
not so, Othello would simply be a savage brute: another Bluebeard, or a | 
Henry the Eighth, mad with vanity and not with tenderness, and just as capable 
of forgetting his slanghtered wife and his own atrocious crime, as of putting her 
to death upon the strength of “ trifles light as air.” Now the Othello of the 
Opera is precisely what the Othello of the Drama might have been, had Shakes- 
peare been a common-place little Italian Marquis, and not Shakespeare. 
From time immemorial the librettist of an Opera has enjoyed an indefinite | 
license of y as to ph logy and iment, and the literature | 
of the lyric stage counts fifty de Berio's for a single Metastasio. But 
most composers have insisted upon some harmony between the framework | 
of their operas, and the ideas which they themselves intended to ex- 
press, They have required a correct outline of emotion, to be filled up by them- 
selves ; and no audiences, out of Paris, have ever given themselves much trouble 
about the text of a musica! drama, whea the dramatic forms were well adapted 
to the musical substance. Rossini, however, in all particulars one of the laziest 
of men, rarely gave himself even so much trouble as this. He only asked his 
literary collaborateurs to furnish bim with semething like a story, and with a cer- 
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else, who chose to do so, should take the pains to make that matter right. This 
insouciance naturally enough sometimes involved him in serious troubles. Some 
‘thirty years ago, for instance, he being then at Naples, made a contract with the 
Mmansger of the San Benedetto, at Venice, for an opera serid to be ready at a certain 
Specified time. The manager fulflilled his part of the arrangement and sent 
on to Naples a libretto entitled “ Odoardo e Christina.” Rossini received the 
text, and possibly might have taken the trouble to read it and to write an Opera 
thereupon, had he not just then happened to be desperately in love with a cer- 
tain Mademoiselle C. But as time went by and the letters from Venice came by 
every post, imploring, urging, entreating, threatening, Rossini roused himself to 
his duty and dispatched a vast quantity of MSS. to the uneasy manager. A fort- 
night before the opening of the season, he tore himself away from the siren of 
Parthenope and followed his scores to Venice. The rehearsals went off very 
‘well, and the opening night saw the theatre crowded with the élite ot Vene- 
tian Society. The manager was enraptured, and se were the audience, till the 
attention of some enchanted connoisseurs in the pit was distracted from the 
brilliant music of the new opera, by the proceedings of a gentleman in their 
neighbourhood, who seemed to know the whole score by heart, and regularly 
hammed out every air before it was delivered by the singers. At last they ad- 
dressed him. “ Pray, Sir, how does it happen that you are so familiar with this 
music.” “ Happen?” he replied—* why very naturally, I am sure, for Iam a 
Neapolitan merchant, and we have been enjoying this Opera for the last three 
months, I can’t understand, thongh, why you should take «he trouble 
to call it “ Odoardo e Christina "—when its real name is“ Ricciardo e Zoraida.” 
Of course the news of this high -treason against the Venetian theatre ran rapidly all 
ever the house, but Rossini was a great favourite in Venice, and the Opera, called 
by whatever name, was charming in itself and new to Venice—and so everybody 



















































tain number of words, so arranged as to match his own score. As to any rela-| 
tion of thought and feeling between his /ibretto and his music, he never con- 
cerned himself at all, though he was perfectly willing, of course, that anybody | 





tion of the whole life of the story in one overwhelming passion, is 
the part iz 
and in her emotions, by the librettist; but the absurdity was partially 
redeemed, on Monday night, by Herr Forms, who developed the grand 
opportunities of the music of his part with conspicnous success. The role 
is regarded as secondary, we know—bat Levassear made it, and any great artist 
may always make it primary. Certainly it would not be easy to find a more | &Tap' 
splendid score for the basso voice than the part of Elmiro : nel cuor d'un padre, 
amante, in the terzetto with Roderigo and Desdemona, which follows the fine 
chorus “ Santo Imen.” Jago has a less satisfactory programme assigned to him, 
but Signor Gassier treated it like an artist of the first rank, and Signor Labo- 
cetta was an interesting Roderigo. 
special and positive reprobation, but the choral and the orchestral effects which 
were utterly lamentable. The 
fall jastice onght to have been done, not merely because full justice ought al- 
ways to be done, but because the recitatives of this Opera make an interesting 
transitional epoch in art, and therefore invite the caref ul attention of amateurs, 
and artists alike—were slashed and bungled most abominably. Nor was the 
mise en scéne, by any means unexceptionable. On the contrary, one might 
almost have been tempted to imagine that this noble opera had been thrown 
upon the stage, simply pour passer le temps, which we should be sorry, indeed, 
to believe. 
pass over without mention, the special interest given on Wednesday night to the 
prodnction of Robert le Diable, by the successful appearance of Madame Angri 
in the rdle of the Princess. This thoroughly accomplished artist steadily wins 
alike upon the admiration and upon the confidence of the public, The “ Huague- 





manner, and on Thursday night a new Amesteen plag b 

this city, was produced, which I have not as yet been able to see. It turns, of 

course, upon a golden axle, and as it professedly deals with the realities of , 

; ee fe in America, it ought, if worthily handled, to be an in 
Eh 


HAMILTON 
Imrertat Version or Lorp Patmerston’s Compiatsance.—The litho 
hed dence of M. Bullier, which is sent into the dopartments 
every evening, chiefly for the use of the provincial press, contains the 
following paragraph :—“ It is after a circular from our Foreign Minister, 
and in presence of the threatening addresses of our army,that Lord Palmers. 
ton bas at length consented to modify the right of asylum which neither 
his predecessors nor himself would ever before change in compliance 
with complaints either from Charles X. or Louis Phillippe.””— Times, Paris 
Corresp. Feb. 11, 
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‘s father, in the action of the piece, 








No part of the performance indeed invites 


—_ 


Ovituary. 

Commopors Perry, U.S.N.—We regret to notice the death of this 
esteemed and well known officer, who bas gone through an immense 
amount of service with credit to himself and advantage to his country, 
His name is most familiar to us Britons hereaboats, in connection with 
his expedition to Japan. He died in this city, on Thursday last, of an 
attack of gout in the stomach, being in the 63rd year of his age. 





panied recitatives of the Opera to which 


It has at all events been the event of the week, although we cannot | 4+ 1 acknow, of a bullet wound, received at the close of a successful attack on 
the enemies’ guns, Fitzberbert Dacre Lacas, formerly Capt. in the South Tipp. 
Mil., and acting as a volunteer throughout the siege.—Killed in action, at Gun- 
garee, whilst gallantly leading a squadron of his regiment, Capt. George Ward- 
law, 6th Dragoon Guards, Carabineers.—J. P. Hawkins, Esq., C.B., of Minster. 


worth, Glocestershire, late Lieut.-Col of H. M. 68th Regt. -At Gungaree, shot 


ta” RAIMOND. through the heart, while gallantly leading a troop, of which he was in tem; 
ach” a Set —_ rary command, Lieut. John Hudson, oft the Carabineers.--At Exhoath Vi 
Admiral the Hon. William Gordon, for 30 years M. P. for the county of Aber- 
Drama deen.— Killed in action, at the relief of Luc 
° 





character, upon which I should be very glad to lay my hand. One of these is the 
« real original Jacobs ;” the second is the authentic “ best-society” of the modern 
world ; and the third is the “ legitimate drama.” I should be sorry to believe 


w, whilst gallantly leading on a 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, which he had joined as a volunteer the previous 
day, Capt. German Wheatcroft, 6th Guards.—| action, at Gan- 
garee, Lieut. § naw | Vyse, 6th Dragoon Guards, Carbineers.—Killed, at Cawn- 
, whilst hs ing a battery of guns, W. Fletcher Morphy, Brigade- 
Najer and Capt. H. M.'s 64th ne Port Royal, Jamaica, Col. ker, com- 
mand cugineers.—At Portland Lodge, Brighton, wr Arthur . 
R. N.—At Sittingbourne, Kent, in the 86th year of his age, iam Abbot « 
Register of the Diocesan ry.—Killed, at 


Lackno Lie Pelham ©. Webb, of H. M.’ Sad Bagh At Barton, Bridport, 
w, Lieut. Pel >. Webb, . M.'s 32 . 
Lieut. F, Roberts, R. N.—At Paris, the Count de Noé, ancien Pair de France, 


of his 


There are three mercarial realities of a strictly imaginative, but very influential 


that neither of these interesting entities will ever be seized, defined, and solidi- 
fied, so that it may be fairly subjected to a just analysis, and upon the verdict 
of ble and responsible persons admitted into or rejected from the circle of 
things necessary to civilization, fit to be encouraged by government, and proper 
to be supported by every patriotic gentleman. 

The “ legitimate drama” is, perhaps, the most slippery and indescribable of 
the three. There are traditions among us which assert that in former times you 
might be perfectly sure of finding it at one particular place ; just as there are 
traditions which aver, though more vaguely and with less of specific reference, 
that in days gone by there were certain houses and quarters of every city, and 
notably of Gotham, in which the assiduoas Audubon or Cuvier of social zoology 
might with confidence expect to trap you a genuine “ best society.” 

Thus it is a common belief with many of my friends, that the old Broadway 
Theatre used to be the one favourite haunt of the “ legitimate,” and persons 

ble by their character, as well as by their years, have assured me that 
whatever you might find at the Broadway, you might safely assume to be the 
desired and delightful object of your search ; precisely as the Count de Morte- 
mar-Boisse, whose pedigree goes back far beyond the butcher’s-shop in which 
the royal race of Capet was bred, declares in his extremely elaborate work on 
“ La Vie Elegante de Paris,” that in certain salons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and of the Champs Elysées, which he specifies by name, the young ad- 
venturer, in search of good company, may be sure to find the authentic “ best 
society” of the age. If I could believe in the Count de Mortemar-Boisse, I 
might put faith in the Broadway Theatre, or, ly, if I believed in the 
Broadway I might put faith in the Count de Mortemar-Boisse, (the reader of 
aristocratic predilections, will, I know, very easily forgive one for rolling this 
sweet name of the Crusades several times under his tongue ;) but the truth is, 
that when one finds the Count de Mortemar-Boisse chatting just as familiarly 
of the banker's dinners, and of the Chaussée d’ Antin, as of the petits soupers, 
and the il de Beuf, and reads on the posters of the Broadway the names of 
Belgian Giants and Lilliputian Princesses quite as often as those of Shakespe- 





gy res , Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor proprietor and founder of the 
agazine that bore his name. He was among the foremost of those who made 


mercantile iafurmation a basis for literature. 


Appointments. 


The Right Hon. Charles Viscount Eversley, to be Second Church Estates Com- 
missioner, in the room of Sir J. G. Shaw Lefevre, resigned.—Charles Hawkins, 
Esq., to be an Inspector of Anatomy in England and Wales, in the room of John 

, Esq., resigned.—Sir W. Hodges Kut., to be Justice of the o——- the 

Cape of Good Hope—A. Fi , Esq., to be Queen’s Advocate and Police 
Magistrate, for the Colony 
sented the Rev. Dr. Goalbarn, late Head Master of Rage School, 
nister of Quebec Chapel, to the prebendal stall in St. Paul's Cathedral, vacated 
by the resignation of the Rev. R. Harvey, canon of Gloucester.—Lord Palmer- 
has appointed the Hon. Evelyn Ashley to be one of his private secretaries. 
—The of Devonshire will succeed the late Duke as Lord Lieutenant of Der 
= The Earl of Sefton will be the new Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, in 

room of the Duke of s 





Aut. 

Tue New Canaptan Reorwent.—Instruct ions have been received from 
England to embody a Regiment for foreiga service in and the 
other British North American de encies. The force to be contributed 
by Canada is 800 men, and the following commissions are placed at the 
disposal of the Governor-General : one Major, six Captains, eight Lieu, 
tenants and four Ensigns. The officers must be native born Canadians, 
and the men British subjects. 


Lieut.-Col. Somerset, who was gazetted on the 2d Feb. to the 7th Ft, 
is the same person who a few years ago was imprisoned for 10 da, 














took the affair in the best possible humour, excepting the unhappy ger 
who dashed off in pursuit of the accomplisbed deceiver. Rossini listened to al 
his reproaches with great sang froid, and simply answered—* Well! you ought 
to have known that the music was old music—for the scores were yellow and 
thumbed with use—and I must say that for a manager, who ought to be three 
parts a knave, you are the greatest simpleton I ever knew !” 

That such a man should have ever hit upon anything like a rational libretto 
for his operas is more surprising, perhaps, than, that any one of them should 
be egregiously ill-finished—but the libretto of “ Otello” is certainly a very sig- 
nal and extraordinary failure. It is not merely silly in point of language, but 
senseless in point of constraction. The author went back beyond Shakspeare to 
Cinthio, for the old Italian legend from which Shakspeare evolved his marvellous 
work, and completely valgarised even that vague and coarse old story. And there- 
fore it is that unless the Opera is superbly well performed by singers who are ac- 
tors as well as singers, and can fill themselves, as Garcia used to, with the afflatus 
of the divine poet who new-created the Moor of Venice for mankind, it must al- 
Ways seem unworthy of the subject, and shock those most who best conceive the 

found and passionate truth of the one great character which the drama paints. 


























































‘When justice is done to the music in expression as well as in execution, then in- 
find the true Othello in the pompaus barbarian who comes in upon the stage with a 
deed nothing can be easier for us than to make the /ibretto over for ourselves, and 
clangour of trumpets and cymbals, and storms through three acts of savage bom 
bast to a melodramatic murder. For the music is surpassingly fine. It is the 
ripe first harvest of Rossini’s harmonic studies in the German school, decorated 
and illuminated with a perpetual lambent splendour of Southern melody. At 
Naples it used to be called the “ Volcano ;” and there is quite enough in it of 
true electrical fire to justify the epithet. Almost the predominant fault of the 
Opera, indeed, is “ its excess of glory ;” the mag lavished 
upon all parts of the score with an indiscriminate profusion of power. 
The noble triumphal chorus, for instance, “ Viva Otello! viva il prode,” would 
be as worthy of a place in an Opera like “ William Tell,” as it is thrown 
Sway upon the situation which it actually adorns, and indeed, overpowers. The 
demands too, which the whole score makes upon the masical capacity of choras 
and orchestra, as well.as of the leading singers, are very different from the facile 
requisitions which Verdi lays upon the lungs and gosier of his artists, and it is no 
slight praise to say that the cast at the Academy was not inadequate in reapect 
to the principal rides.’ More than this it would be extravagant to assert. The 
Otello of Signor Tiberini was taken upon the level of the librettist, and not up- 
on the traditions of Gurcia or even of Nozzari ; and there was nothing magnetic 
in his execution of the vocalism of the rive, to redeem its dramatic ineptitude. 
‘The school in which Signor Tiberini has been trained fits him better to win po- 
Pular favour in the performance of contemporaneous compositions, than to re- 
Vive the enthusiasm of a bygone generation for music of an unfamiliar type and 
Order. Indeed it would be hard to say what tenor we have of late years heard, 
Who could adequately render some passages of the music of this Opera, as for in- 
stance that most exquisite duetto with Desdemona, “ Vorrei che il tuo pensiero,” 
pervaded as it is by a genuine tenderness and passion which seem to belong 
rather to Mozart than to Rossini. 

Madame La Grange sang, as she always sings, with intelligence, care, and 
feeling ; and it is by no means discreditable to her, that she did not succeed in 
consoling us for the painful reflection that we shall never listen to the Desde- 
mona of Pasta. Her finest point, duri ng the evening, was made in the Romanza 
of the third act, sung by Desdemona to the harp ; this, which is one of the pur- 
est melodies of the opera, was rendered by Madame La Grange with admirable 
Brace and expression, She was hardly equal, however, to the intensity and 
sombre passion of the second act, which is, musically speaking, one of the most 
complete compositions that Rossini ever wrote. All the repetitions of the effect, 
which with more or less variation, Donizetti, Verdi, and others have given us, 
cannot impair the reality and power of that passage, in which Desdemona, heart- 
broken and lamenting the days of her youth, her father’s love, and her lost 
bone, hears the Gondolier in the distance, chanting 
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Abeurdly incongruous with the central idea of the drama, which is the abserp- 











rian tragedians and English comedies, one’s skepticism returns upon him with 
redoubled force, and he falls back, without an effort, into the despondent and 
chaotic uncertainty of min¢, which is the normal condition of people who re- 
fuse to acquiesce in the “ spirit of the age.” 

So that I hardly know whether to say with confidence and decision that I have 
found a specimen of the “legitimate drama” during the past week, at Miss 
Laura Keene’s theatre. There is no inherent intrinsic improbability, I believe, 
in the statement, for it is generally conceded that nobody can be a more “ legiti- 
mate actress” than Miss Keene when she chooses so to be—and I have never yet 
heard that she has made room on her boards for an intelligent elephant or a Terp- 
schicorean horse, a Herculean Acrobat, or a Chinese metaphysician. And if there 
be any virtue in ancient fame, Mr. Colman’s “ sterling five-act comedy” of the 
“ Heir-at-Law” is supremely “ legitimate.” I am very sure that it is at least 
supremely stupid. If fire and fury and life and motion are revolutionary, “ the 
Heir-at-Law” is the least revolrtivnary piece that was ever played, and breathes 
no more of radicalism than a Chancery suit, or the private diary of a Master of 
Ceremonies to her Majesty. 

And on the other hand, if accuracy in the slight details, as well as in the 
broad effects of declamation, gesture, and stage management—if tasteful atten- 
tion to the properties, and watchful supervision of the cast of a play make up 
“ legitimacy ” in the performance of a drama, then the representation of the 
said “ Heir-at-law,” by Miss Laura Keene’s company, was an eminently legiti- 
mate representation. In Mr. Burnett, Mr. Wheatleigh, and Mr. Jefferson, Miss 
Keene’s theatre possesses three of the most careful and thorough actors of New 
York. Mr. Jefferson in particular, I have had frequent ion to d 
as a low comedian, sufficiently artistic and skilful, never to forget that he is a 
“ comedian” in trying to be “ low ;” and in the “ Heir-at-Law” he was assigned 
acharacter which is susceptible of the most intensely comic treatment, but which 
at the same time, tempts all vulgar comedians to i diate destructi Mr. 
Jefferson escaped the dangers of the part, and brought himself out into high re- 
lief as a new, finished, and nowise extravagant Dr. Pangloss. Dr. Pangloss is Hignet 
described in the play as an L.L.D., and A.S.S. How to paint him as distinctly a 


















in 
the House of Correction, for assaulting a policeman. He obtained. his 
present eappeintenas for raising a battalion of 1,000 men. He is a soa of 
the late Duke of Somerset—Capt. and Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge, of the Coldstream Gui has been appointed Assist.-Qumr.- 
Gen. on the staff of the army in Ireland, v. Brvt.-Lt.-Col. Mackenzie, who 
proceeds to rejoin the 92d 
troop frigate Vulcan, 6, has been ordered to embark at Portsmouth the 
2d Gueeus Royals, for Malta.—The freightship Orwell, 1,220 tons, has 
arrived at Spithead from Sydney, N. S. Wales, with the head-quarters 
of H. M.’s 11th Regt., under the command of Brvt.-Major Blosse, consist 
ing of 12 officers and 213 non-commissioned officers and men. The Pal- 
merston left Sydney at the same time as the Orwell with the remai 
three companies of the regiment, under the command of Col. Harol 
The day before sailing from Sydaey the 11th Regiment, which has been 
13 years in that colony, received a gratifying testimonial, — by u 
wards of 3,000 persons residing there. The Orwell weat into Portsmou 
harbour to land her troops, who will proceed to Dover.—Gen. Windham 
has been ordered by Sir Colin ean; to proceed to Umballah, to 
take command of a quiet district !—A flattering Address was presented by 
the Magistrates of Quebec to Major-General Trollope, previous to hi 
leaving that city to assume the military command at Halifax. 
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War Orrice, Fes. 12.—2d Drgs; R V Betty, Gent, to be Cor w- 
Lt Witchell to be Adjt, v Craig, pre in 10th Ft. Gren Gds; 
Ridley, CB, to be Lt-Col w-p, v Wood, pro to Maj-Gen; 

Brvt Col Lewis to be Maj w-p; Lt and Capt and Brvt-Maj Tipp ng to be Capt and 
ep tN ry be my or Ens and Lt.w-p. Ist Ft; R Cossens Gent, to 
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donkey ,without at the same time obscuring altogether the fact that be is a doetor, t Staff to asist-Surg 
is just one of those problems of acting in which a really serious and artistic actor neo. fs Tr? ~ a. 2a re ct 
must take a vivid interest, and to solve such a question satifactorily is a thorough! Ensign Hamilton, 70 Ft,to be Ens in suce Li Pattoun, of wounds; S Na- 
” lay, the J A 7 to be Ensign w-p, in saccession to Lieut Twynam ro 30th Ft. 
ee Sith Ft; CH Same, Gent, to be Bas, bp. eth Ft; WH & Hill, Gent, to be 
were introduced to a new actress, Mrs. Virginia C. Howard, who took the part | Bas, w-p, y Crozier, ap to 70th. 70th Pt; Ens ham to be LA, wa. v Cony. 
of Caroline Dormer, and on the next night that of Geraldine, in the “ revival” of pa yay dy Tin PU Capt Mend tobe dye bby ~ Ff 
the “ Green Bushes.” Mrs. Howard has one quality excellent in all people, but | Wolrige to be Capt, w-p, vy M’Leod ; Keane to Wp. ; 
Hooper to be Lt, w-p, v Wedderburne, to 7th ; E Austen, Gent, to be 
in débutantes priceless. She acts with « simple reference to her rile on the | wip'y Hooper Tekh Ft; Sir A Mackenzie, Bart, to be Ens bp'y Eoin’ 
stage, and with no apparent concern about her reception by the public, It Eas G v 


would hardly be fair to estimate her absolute capacity as an actress from her 
performance of two characters, of which the one is a nonentity and the other an 
extravagance ; but I may fairly say that she promises to be a quiet, thorough, 
natural, and therefore pleasing performer. In the “ Green Bushes” she is sub- 
jected to two very trying tests, the test of screaming over the murder of her 
husband, and the test of fainting upon his fallen body ; and I firmly believe that 
any woman who can pass through these ordeals without making herself absurd, 
can make herself, if she will, a good pathetic actress. As for the play of the 
“ Green Bushes” which I have called a “revival,” it is really no revival at all. 
There was more life in the “ dry bones” of Scripture before they were touched 
by the Prophet, than in these wilted boughs there ever was or ever will be. The 
story is a forlorn common-place of musty melodrama—the phraseology of the text 
would disgrace the imaginary author of the “ Hatchet of Horror, or the Massa- Navp. 
cred Milkmaid”—and the whole composition affords not one single opportunity | An Admiralty order has arrived at Sheerness for the officers and crew 
to any one actor or actress of doing anything whatever that is worth the doing. | of the Edinburgh, to be turned over to the Cressy; of the Pembroke to the 

Wallack’s Theatre | have not visited—for all my readers and myself well know | Bdinburgh ; of the Southampton to the Pembroke; and for the Southampton 
what I should there have seen, and all that is to be said thereupon—thongh I am | be laid up ia ordinary.—The Boadices, 42, gua-frigate, and the Re 
told that some slight changes have been introduced into the “ Relief of Luck- sistance, 10, both of which have been for many years attached to the or- 
now,” which are not only modifications but improvements ; the most noticeable 
being the substitution of a second grand finale and éad/eau during the interval 
between the falling of the curtain upon the first, and its inevitable elevation in 

P to the invariable encore of the audience. 

At Mr. Burton’s Theatre, Mr. and Mrs. Davenport have been performing tra- 
gedy in a respectable, which many romautic persons regard as an insufferable 
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Appropriate to the season of Lent is the publication of the Rev. Henry 
Melville’s Lectures on Practical Subjects, Delivered at{St. Margare’s, Lothbury, 
which are put forth in a handsome octavo by Messrs. Stanford and Delis- | 
ser. More than once have we recommended various Discourses by this | 
learned and 7 nT : Epi Pp Ww 
their number. We have not forgotten the impression made upon us by | 
him in earlier years, when for a long period we were in the habit of re- 

lar attendance on his preaching. There are very few Churchmen who 
rival bim in ability to discuss difficult points of Faith, or in earnestness | 
of application when he treats of his subject practically. | 
How many atime it happens to us grown people—equally with children 
—that we are posted on facts connected with Natural Philosophy, and | 
yet find ourselves incapable of explaining the why and the wherefore of | 
such facts, to our own satisfaction or that of youthful enquirers! Now 
here is some one under the auspices of Messrs, Dick and Fitzgerald, | 
who has undertaken to enlighten a portion of our ignorance, in a duo- | 
decimo bearing for title, The Reason Why—or, as the title-page otherwise | 
expresses it, a book of condensed scientfic knowledge for the million, 
being a collection of many hundreds of reasons for things which, though 
generally believed, are imperfectly understood. Such are many of the 
popular dicta in Mechanics, Chemistry, Electricity, Materia Medica, &c., 
in which explanation and information are usefully blended together. 
Without supposing that this new series of questions and answers will 
supersede all similar hand-books, we think it may be safely commended. 
There are many neat woodcuts explanatory and illustrative. 

Messrs. Peterson & Bros., of Philadelphia, send us The Three Beauties, a 
novel by Mrs. Emma E. D. N. Southworth ; and send with it one of those 
formal appeals to editors, requesting notice, which, so far as our ex- 
perience goes, invariably predispose the craft to lay down a new book 
unread. If there were no other reason, it would be sufficient that such a 
course seems to imply entire ignorance on the critic’s part, as to what is 
or is not worth perusal. Being haman, we are perhaps thus affected ; 
but there is another and a better cause why we must decline the pub- 
lishers’ request. We do not desire to convert the columns of this paper 
into a battle-ground between Protestants and Koman Catholics ; and per- 
eeiving that the Three Beauties are not slightly mixed up with Priests 
and Convents, we prefer leaving them to their own way. 





Under the somewhat melancholy title Les Salons de Paris: Foyers Et- 
ents, Madame Ancelot has recently published her recollections of days 
that are past. They are thus reviewed in one of our latest London 


papers. 

It isan arduous task that Madame Ancelot has imposed on herself in 
publishing her recollections of the Salons of Paris, It may be, perhaps, 
owing to the exalted idea we had been taught to form of the brilliancy 
of these réunions, or to the extreme difficulty of reproducing that bril- 
liancy, that we mast attribute the disappoiniment we felt in reading her 
volume, Although it is very ing, we expected ing fuller and 
more graphic from aa accomplished writer whose reminiscences must be 
alike rich and varied. Perhaps, from the very nature o/ the subject, its 
tendency is rather to excite than satisfy the imagination. In one of his 
memoirs M. Victor Cousin asks, “ Qu’est-ce, je vous prie, qu’une plai- 
santerie & deux sitcles de distance?’ And what, we may ask, is a bon 
mot divested of the charm with which it was utiered? The salons of Paris, 
like the beureauz d’esprit, have passed away, not so much because the ele- 
meats which com them are wanting as the conditions under which 
they combined. Where there is no liberty, there isno life. The freedom 
essential to intellectual energy and expression, which constituted the 
charm of the old salons, is notoriously wanted in the France of our day. 
At the time of the Restoration, Madame Ancelot was introduced to that 
remarkable society of which she was destined to become an ornament. 
It was a reactionary period, which has so often been productive of great- 
ness in the literary as well as in the political world. France rested, as it 
were, dazzled weary with a glory that had cost too much, and the 
descendaut of Louis XIV. was welcomed as the representative of consti- 
tutional monarchy and repose. The Revolution had away (hose 
class barriers which kindred minds ; and if exclusiveness ex- 
isted, it was the exclusiveness of intellect, not of caste. The true king 
who ruled in Parisian society was/’esprit. No one who has lived in tran- 

uil times can be sensible of the change in manners, cusioms, and even 
ions, which a great political chauge involves. New men and new 
ideas give an altered tone to society. 

Madame Ancelot would have us thoroughly understand the distinction 
between the salons of her youth and the fétes at which a crowd of people 
who, chiefly unknown to each other, assemble for the purpose of dancing, 
listening to music, staring, and being stared at, A salon, in her accep- 
tation of the term, is a “ réunion intime,”’ lasting many years, and where, 
“ Von se it et se cherche, ou l'on a quel raison d'étre heureux 
de se rencontrer.” Although numbers of the same people met at dii- 
ferent houses, there was no monotony, as the host or hostess, who fi 
the connecting link between the guests, gave each salon a different aspect 
or a new character. There were amateur theatricals at the Duchesse d’ 
Abrante’s—at Charles Nodier’s, fé/es and balls as fantastic as his Conées 
—at the Marquis de Custine’s réunions of all ¢ harmonized by the 
voice of Duprez and the improvisations of Chopin. There were Chateau- 
briand, Lamennais, De Bonald, De Maistre, in the glory of a full meri- 
dian, whilst Lamartine, Soumet, De Vigny, Hugo, Ancelot, and Casimir 
Delavigne were rising men. Art was ———7 by Gérard, Guerin, 
Gros, and Girodet—science by Laplace, Cuvier, and others. The first 
salon mentioned is that of Madame Lebrun, whose beauty and sense at- 
tracted and kept around her the most distinguished men of the day. 
This lady was a successful portrait-paiater before the first Revolution. 
She was /éted at the Court of Marie Antoinette, and much sought after 
in society. In a humble apartment where she had not sufficient 
seats for her guests, she received a crowd of t ladies, and men 
such as the Prince de Ligne, Diderot, D’Alembert, Marmoatel, La Harpe, 
and Rivarol. In 1789, she took refuge in Italy, and was obliged to re- 
make ber fortune in Russia, Germany, and England, Everywhere suc- 
cessful and well received, she returned to France at the Restoretion, and, 
andering, established herself in Paris. It was in her 


open her beautiful rooms, and gathered around her 
those old frieads who bad survived her long exile. 
In vain, however, she attempted to revive the amusements of her youth, 








and are glad to see an addition to | ject of every discourse.” 


rant of the art of talking. His conversation was little more than an 
amusing monologue, animated and occasionally noi 
himself or that which belonged to him. Good and evil were so exagge- 
rated, that they lost all appearance of trath. In his last years, his ever- 
growing need of money, aud his hopes of gaining it, increased in the same 
proportion ; and his future millions and his present debts were the sub- 


The account of the salon of Madame Recamier is interesting to us, as it 
was to its frequenters, from the presence of M. de Chateaubriand. Ma- 
dame Ancelot’s sketch of the antiquated and artificial beauty seems a 
little spiteful, but Urawn from life. “I repeat,” she says, “that I have 
only seen Chateaubriand and Madame Recamier in the decline of life, 
and I have been witness to the continual efforts that they made to pro- 
long the triumphs of their best years, and to lose nothing of the brilliant 
success which genius and beauty attracted—a necessary but painful strug- 
gle against the disdain, or at least neglect, of a cruel world, which, in 
our days, finds the greatest pleasure in overthrowing its idols.” 

From four to six o'clock, Madame Recamier threw open her retreat of 
V’Abbaye-au-Bois. Those who arrived were ushered into a darkened 
room, where every one “ talked in an undertone, as if there had been an 
invalid in the room.” “Le Grand Lama,” as he was wittily called by 
Beyle, was“ invariably seated on the left side of the fire-place, whilst 
the mistress of the house occupied the right.” Madame Recamier mur- 
mured her skilful and graceful flattery to each celebrity in turn. Occa- 
sionally, Chateaubriand spoke enthusiastically on all subjects which in- 
terested him, with a voice and manner that was irresistible in its charm ; 
but he oftener preserved a fastidious silence. He showed his indifference 
to the conversation around him by stroking a pet cat that slept on a 
low chair by his side. This animal, like everything else in the house, 
had its especial reason for being there. If the conversation was pro- 
longed beyond his liking, Chateaubriand left off stroking the cat, and 
commenced playing with the tassel of a bell-rope, which explained “ the 
increase of ennwi and the t of impati ”” Madame Raca- 
mier understood that his patience was exhausted, and found means of 
letting the bore know that there was a limit to bis eloquence. Madame 
Ancelot was often an observer of this little bye-play. Chateaubriand’s 
self-adoration was lamentable, though Madame Ancelot thinks that he 
showed it “ with the grace of a man of the world, and the finesse of a man 
of intellect who arrests pride on the confines of ridicule.” His own apo- 
logy was—“ Si on m’accuse de me glorifier, je répondrai qu’il faut & pré- 
sent agir avec la société comme on le fait dans un estaminet, od |’on est 
obligé, ad ne pas étre étouffé, de repousser avec sa fumée la fumee 
@’autrai.” 

As we have shown, Madame Ancelot can marshal a brilliant array of 
eminent names, as she gives us traits, anecdotes, and sayings worth re- 
membering. We confers we should have been better satisfied if she had 
been more minute in ber descriptions of her famous contemporaries. 
Even the fotbles of the illustrious dead seem worthy to be remembered, 
and it is not childish curiosity alone that attaches importance to the per- 
sons of tmen. Thanks to portraiture, we know the heroic pose, but 
the familiar exterior of genius is often lost. 

The a by Madame Ancelot’s recollections will, to some 
minds, be With some honourable exception, we cannot think with 
pleasure of the persons who composed the brilliant society of the salons 
de Paris—it is truly showing the “ revers de la médaille.” The figure of 
a rocket which ascends with splendour and applause, and sinks in dark- 
ness and neglect, though not a new, is a true emblem of too many lives. 
We see Gérard’s worthy old age shadowed by neglect, the wife of the 
once Governor of Paris living in debt and dying in a garret, Charles No- 
dier deserted by his brilliant circle, Madame Recamier surviving her ce- 
as and Chateaubriand outliving, not his fame, but its first lustre. 

Madame Ancelot’s life has been spent, not only in the salons of Paris, 
but by the side of foyers now é/eints, and she, a labourer in the literary 
world, can well appreciate the works and characters of those in whose 
intimacy she has lived. We look forward with pleasure to the continuance 
4 = promised of recollections alike interesting to the writer and the 
public. 





—_— 


Hine Arts. 
Notwithstanding the attractions of galleries of pictures exhibited here 
of late, and exciting so much interest, single works of Art are still set 
forth before the public, and we presume with some advantage to the ex- 


another masterly work from the same great hand may be seen at Mr. 
Knoedler’s, late Goppil & Co., in Broadway. The Holy Family in this 
case is a fine sample of Murillo, though not pretending to be an Assump- 
tion or Conception, or in any respect to show a mystical religious treat- 
ment. It is simply the Infant in Joseph’s arms, who is passing him to 
the Mother. Spanish peasants may well have supplied the models ; for, 
save that there is something a little beyond and above maternal tender- 
ness in the expression of Mary’s countenance, the treament does not 
carry the subject out of the range of human sympathies. To the Child 
Jesus and the Carpenter this remark especially applies. Nevertheless 
this painting was obtained with difficulty from a Roman Catholic Church 
in South America, before it came into possession of the late Mr. Henry 
Brevoort, one of whose children, we believe, still owns it. Simplicity 
and soberness characterise the composition and colouring ; and there is 
a winning charm about it which may not easily be described. 


Going, the other day, to enjoy a final half-hour with the Belmont Col- 
lection, we were greeted with the unwelcome sight of packing-cases, 
step ladders, and all the paraphernalia ef movement. In other words— 
this pleasant exhibition is of the things that are past. Yet should it 
leaye agreeable memories behind it; thanks to Mr. Belmont for his libe- 
rality in the matter ; congratulation that the poor in various ways have 
been benefitted ; hope for the resident Artists of New York that they 
may largely profit by the powerful and suggestive specimens of modern 
painting set before them—as also by undeniable proof that the public 
will rally around unquestionable merit whenever and wherever it is set 
before them. _ 

Mra. Everetr on Crawrorp.—In the course of one of his speeches, 
made at the late inauguration at Richmond, Mr. Everett thus ingeniously 
converted the sore affliction of which Crawford died, into a high-flown 
compliment to his genius. 

I rejoice that in consecrating a monument to this pure and bright 








for memory of the past was more erful than the enjoyments of 
& peers. “We could not,” sa o Madame Ancelot, “ identify ourselves 
with a 
and artistic sympathies made us like all these people without completely 
comprehending them ; they had lived in other ideas, other habits, and 
society ceased to have any unity.” In 1830, “ la plupart de ces vieillards 
suivirent ane seconde fois la monarchie dans l’exil,” and the salon of Ma- 
dame Lebrun survived the storm. Madame Ancelot frequented the sa- 
lons of Gérard, M. de Lancy, the Marquis de Custine, Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
Charles Nodier, and others. That of Gérard be considered the most 
intellectual. He is best known as the painter of “ Bélisaire,” and had a 
great ~~ pong in his day, it being said by his friends—“ S’il était le 
peintre des rois, il était le roi des peintres.”’ His conversation was as 
remarkable as his works :—* Gérard avait encore une e réputation 
@bomme spirituel, et il poseédait en effet l’esprit le plus fin, le plus ju- 
dicieux, le plus flexible, joint au bon gout le plus délicat.” 
was valued by Madame de Stael, Talley and Pozzo di Borgo. Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier, nt gy - Beyle, Eugéne Delacroix, Alfred de Vigay, 


Gay, and 
the distinguished “ exceptional” persons whom Gérard re- 
Ceiv His salon existed more than thirty “ On faisait le tour 
du monde, ou restait dix ans absent, puis au retour c’était le méme sa- 
lon, o& se retrouvaient de méme les sommités de |’intelligence, et de 
méme encore vous étiez aecueilli comme si l’on yous edt vu la veille et 
que l’amiti¢ n’edt pas en de lacune.”’ 
It was at the house of the Duchess d’Abrantes that Madame Ancelot 
constantly met Balzac, who ex to her his idolatry for Napoleon, 


pressed 
Soe Se ering PO 8s be be 0 bnew the Wile ot Sunes, Wis bal ome 
i the Emperor. “ Elle est pour moi comme un bienheureux 


| its success 
” : ; has left bebind him a monument to his own taste and genius, 
which was almost unknown to us. Oar political, literary, then to bis if s subject. And, Sir, L contemplate the " 
of this gifted artist, from its commencement to its close; when I trace | yelled on foot, and arrived there at twelve at n 
him through the earlier productions of his chisel; the busts of living | missed his guide, and went in the direction of 
—— which is a 


ter, Madame Emile de Girardin, were and 


hibitors. Notable in this way was Mr. Aspinwall’s Marillo; and now P 


New Books | greater number of the writers of our epoch, Balzac was completely igno- | to the welfare of the country more surely than any arm of living flesh ; 
° 


and a flercer thunder than that of the elements shall clothe the neck of 


, but only full of! the monumental war-horee, and strike terror to the hearts of the enemies 


of the Constitution and the Union. 
(Mr. Everett’s speech was followed by loud and long-continued ap- 
plause.) 
Prercres at tue Bririsa Instrrvrron.—The London journals contain 
notices of the exhibition of the British Institution ; agreeing in charac- 
terising the collection, in the aggregate, as one of more than ordinary 
merit. The 7'imes speaks thus of two pictures by Sir E. Landseer :— 
“ All must be rejoiced to welcome Sir Edwin Landseer, who here silences 
those who had reported him past work, by two pictures—the ‘ Twa Dogs’ 
(28,) and a ‘Scene from Abbotsford’ (4.) The Newfoundland’s head in 
the former is painted with all Sir Edwin’s unequalled canine cunning. 
But is honest Luath sufficiently cowtrasted with full-fed, bigh-bred Cwsar ? 
Is this the hard-wrought shepherd’s colley, spare, meagre, unkempt, or 
the well-washed, well-tended model of Sir Edwin’s kennel? The mean- 
ing of the title disappears unless one reads at once poor man’s dog and 
rich man’s dog in every line of either head, and we maintain that the 
contrast is not — in this picture. The Abbotsford subject is inimi- 
table. Slight and eketchy as the picture is in execution, with even more 
than usual of the painter’s woolly uniformity of texture, who that ever 
—— but Landseer could have so rendered the benevolent old age of 

aida’s head—those eyes almost blind, yet with a kindly indulgent gaze 
for the impertinent colley puppy who is knawing the old ‘hound’s tail, 
the weakness of those loosely-folded limbs, the feebleness* written in 
every line of the noble form that you see can scarce gather itsélf up from 
the deerskin and crawl into the sunshine? What affects the crowd round 
this picture? The touching sentiment of strength in decay which the 
painter has felt and fixed tes, till this portrait of a deerhound is at 
once like a homily and a poem.” The Daily News bas the following re- 
marks on the same efforts :—* No. 4 is from the pencil of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, R.A., and is designed to illustrate the following extract from the 
artist’s journal while on a visit to Abbotsford :— 

Found the t in his study, laughing at a colley pu laying with 
“ Maida,” his ~+>y old Georbound, trent ins by G Leer eer aunting 

speare, “ Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” On the floor was 

a cover of a proof-aheet sent for correction by Constable, of the novel then in 
Progress. -B.—This took place before he was the acknowledged author of the 

averley Novels, 


It is only the canine characters that are represented in the pictare. 
Lank, haggard, and care-worn, the poor old deer-hound is lying in the 
lassitude of upon arich crimson rug, and gazes with languid interest 
on the merry little puppy, which, sleek of skin, rotand of form, and full 
of frolic, is indulging the mischievous propensity of his nature by endea- 
vouring to bite his tail. The achievement exceeds the vigour of his 
youthful jaws, but he 


* Does all that a dog so diminutive can.’ 


The animals are painted with perfect fidelity to nature, and the spirit 
and sentiment of the scene are preserved with admirable skill and deli- 
cacy. No, 28, ‘ The Twa Dogs,’ the only other work in the collection 
by the same matchless artist. The dogs in question are the immortal 
creations of Burns’ fancy, and the we has translated the poet's ideas 
into colour with such force and felicity as fully to realise the truth of 
Mr. Ruskin’s saying, that with a true artist painting means ‘ the picto- 
rial expression of thought.’ The Times says—‘ Mr. Noel Paton, in 
his ‘Triumph of Vanity,’ contributes to the Exhibition its solitary ef- 
fort after the realisation of an abstract thought. It rep ts a crowd 
of all ranks and callings—kings, poets, warriors, beggars, revellers, 
lovers, money-getters—following the angel of vanity, borne on butterfly 
wings and radiating an ignis fatuus light to the shores of a dark water 
strewn with the carcasses of those trodden down in the rush, while the 
world’s better angel with bowed head stoops sorrowing over the frenzied 
rout. So, at least, we interpret the allegory. The ee is painted 
with all Mr. Paton’s usual care. It is only too full of elaborated heads, 
highly wrought draperies, and carefully studied anatomy and accesso- 
ries, To appreciate these requires more time than most people are will- 
ing to give an allegory. The riddle seems scarcely worth the labour 
asked to gprasel it. One touch of humaa feeling, such as Mr. Paton 
achieved in his picture of the ‘ Orimean Soldier’s Return’ two om 
ago, is felt instinctively to be worth more than an acre of such allego- 
rising, which leaves the heart cold and the head very much where it was. 
Mr. Goodall has found the subject of an imaginative work in the apocry- 
bal story of the Highland pibroch heard afar off at Lucknow. It is 
skilfully painted, but wears the theatrical character of the * canard’ 
which has suggested it.”’ 

The same paper thus speaks of Messrs. Haghe and Gilbert. 

“ Lewis Haghe and Mr. Gilbert invite notice together, as both having 
won distinction, the one in water colour, the other in designing for the 
wood engraver and in water colour also—before they took to work in oil. 
Mr. carries into his oil pictures some of the best qualities of his 
admirable water colours—mestery and ease in bene th of figures 
and of accessories, singnlar skill in the management of light, and an un- 
pea en for vigorous colour. His texture in his new material, how- 
ever, is apt to be uniform, and his work lacks transparency. Bating 
these shortcomings, his performance is very satisfactory, and gains us 
over especially by its manliness, Mr. Gilbert is more dashing Mr, 
Haghe, and offends by a parade of power which borders closely on im- 
pudence, especially when associated with very imperfect drawing, as it 
always is in bis taking bravura pieces. His picture of ‘ Rubens giving 
a Lesson to the — Teniers’ illustrates his faults and his merits. The 
chair on which Rabens is sitting is painted with almost the breadth and 
force of Velasquez, and so are the Flemish Jugs, pipkinn, and colour-vials 
on the table by the easel. But the theatric with which the great 
painter of Antwerp has been put upon the canvass renders only more ap- 

nt the bad drawing and foreshortening of the shoulder and arm that 
olde the brush, and the rich impasto lavished on the jerkio of the young 
Teniers behind gives emphasis to the feeble anatomy of the lower limbs. 
In short, strength and weakness both in a high degree meet in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s pictures, and the absence of all modesty in the use of the strength 
leaves the spectator without mercy for the manifestations of the weak- 
nese,” _ 

Recovery or THe Eart or Scrrorx’s Pictures.—The story of these 
pictures, as told this week at the Westminster Police Court, is scarcel 
outdone by any of the recent picces of bold theft, In October, 185 
the Earl of Suffolk’s mansion at Charlton Park was robbed of ten oil 
paintings, estimated to be worth £10,000, Detectives were bad down, 
every search made, and a large reward advertised, but all without effect ; 
a few weeks back, however, it was determined to advertise the re- 
ward, and the thief is now in the hands of justice. John Farbon, a mes- 
senger in the War Office, and a former valet of the Earl, is the culprit. 

One day in October of 1856, after leaving the War Office, this Farbon 
seems to have taken train, broken into Charlton Park House, stolen the 
pictures, and then returned to town in time to be at his post pag led 





name you have found an American artist equal to its conception and exe- morning. The result of diligent inquiry in the neighbourhood by 
cution. Oh, that he could have witnessed this triumphant day! May | detective oon 


lice at the time @ man answering the description 


carry con-olation to the heart of his bereaved partner! He/| of the prisoner had arrived at Swindon station at nine o'clock on the 


not less 


cotemporaries ; the lovely idolatries of ancient mythology 
Ganymede, Hebe ; his maturer creations, the statue of Beethoven, 
group for 
pitol ;—the figures 


progress 

rial form and face of Washington—his trae eye guidi 
from labour to labour, and from triumph to triumph, 
who “ carved the gods and came to Jove,” I 
delicate sense was overpowered, at last, by the transcenden 


ike Phidias of 


beholdiag far more than the ordinary 





rising higher, with rapt gaze, into the brightest heaven 
feeling, and character, as they flow through the of 
tion successfully conducted ; a Constitution 


ment 
most fancy that the gifted sculptor, like the gifted poet, 


ment of the southern wing of the extension of the Ca-| wrapped in 
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that matchless countenance ; that the vision of the accomplished artist,! Pimlico, named Luff, 


ly framed ; a Govern- 
happily administered, raying out in each divine glance, I cam al-| had purchased them in Petticoat-lane for 25s, In the 


Sir, I believe in monuments—I believe in them even as works of art.| rest of the 
To carve the epesking iartls, to moall the tresiilang troase, ls one of a cu 
28) 


night previous to the burglary, and, being then fifteen miles from Charl 
i : hi a guide. to iow him fhe way to Minety. They tra- 
t, when the man dis- 
Suffolk’s mansion, 
w miles distant, The same man ee aoe at _ as . 
morning on foot, ing two large parcels, loosely 
wn ae , coming fou’ te airestion of Chariton Park, 


the followin 


of Henry and Jefferson, which adorn the ascending | and, after proceeding some distance, he gave a lad who was going the 
platforms ai ew great monument—when I see him thus rising by steady | same way ~ = 
to the summit of his art and his fame, in the more than impe- way he arrived at Cricklade, where he went to an inn, and, having break- 
hiscunning hand | fasted, hired a gig to convey him to Swindon, which he reached in time 
old, | for the quarter past nine up-train, and came to London with the parcels, 

can almost fancy that the | where he was lost sight of. 


to allow him to put the bundles across a horse, in which 


It of advertising this second time was, that a pawnbroker in 
ra bys. " @iscevered that he had in his on two of the 


observer under the same outlines ictures {the “ Virgin and Child,” by Leonardo da Vinci, and a landecape. 
trating deeper into the m of expression— B 
of thought, and Brey was sent for by the former, the latter keeping watch for him in 
ask 


y an arrangement entered into between Mr. Luff and the police, 
house. Being then 
t he 
er’s yn 
the police discovered a third painting concealed between the roof an 
ceiling. - Prisoner then amare | oh. ce nag sah bie ope and said 
be would make ev reparation in his 

Sala wane. He then said that, if searched a box in 
at the foot of the stairs in bis house, would find four 


-street, and captaring him when he left b 
how he tomas of the two pictures, he replied 














the noblest efforts of genius and taste, but a patriotic monument is a far | pawnbrokers’ duplicates relating to paintio and there were two more 
sasseoir & mes cOtes, avoir vécu au ciel tout prés de | nobler work. Ts eantoalos patriotian, trath hod faleh ; fe gives forms end of the pictures at the War Office, concealed anes — 
” It was Balzac who in bis house “a little altar, sur- | expression to the best feelings of our nature, and while the noble work tached to @ string, the end of which he gave 
Sener fan with this insori That which be| which you have this day inaugurated shall brave the snows of Winter These, with a pawnbroker’s ticket in prisoner’s pocket, 
the will I finish with pen.’” “Like the! and the heats of Summer, that brazea arm shall point the unerring road’ the whole of the stolea property. 
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The prisoner has been sent in custody to Wiltshire, the scene of his 
crime, as required by law. [is appointment as messenger at the War 
Office is said to have been obtained for him by the Eurl whose collection 
he has pluadered, The pictures were all cut out of their frames, and 
thereby seriously injured. 

It will be recollected,that two of the stolen pictures—viz., “ The Ra- 
boteur,”’ and a sea-piece by Vandevelde—were engraved from the prints, 


view of leading t ‘he recovery of the pictures: they bad not been of- | 
fered for sale, but v. :btless, on account of the above publicity, were kept 
closely packed up in paper. The man bad made no arrangement what- 
ever for disposing of his priz s. He had chem in various places, even 
in the office of her Majesty's Secretary for War, And then, when the 
tempest, as he thought, had somewhat subsided, he put forth a feeler in 
the picture of the * Virgin and Child,” by Leonardo da Vinci, Now 
here begins a somewhat diverting portion of the narrative. Mr. Luff, a 
picture-dealer in Pimlico, becomes the purchaser of this painting, at » 
cost of £i. He shows his purchase opeuly to the various persons of 
known celebrity—great, and by some supposed unerring, judges of art. 
They differ, not so much among themselves, as it afterwards appears, 
but from themselves. An illustrious artist, and a well-known connois- 
seur both deny it to be a Leonardo ; oue, we believe, declares it to be a 
Solari. Another jndge, on this emergency, is called in. He pronounces 
ita Luini. A third, but a much more obscure individual, alone adheres 
to the belief that it is a Leonardo. To continue. It was seen also by 
many others. No one of these acute and sceptical critics hazarded the 
notion that he had ever seen it before. Yet it so happens that they bad, 

obably, one and all; for in June, 1851, at the British Gallery, this 
Faentical painting stands thus recorded in the catalogue :—‘ 2 ‘ Virgin 
and Child,’ L. da Vinci, Earl of Suffolk.” It was only by means of the 
Times advertisement, and the homely process of a three-foot measure, that 
this weighty point was determined, aod the knowledge of it carried to 
Scotland-yurd. Lord Suffolk’s great picture by Leonardo da Vinci, the 
“ Vierge aux Rochers,” appears to bave been coufounded with this much 
smaller painting. It was on the former that the value of £4,000 was no- 
minally put; yet, judging from the sum obtained for Marshal Soult’s 
Murillo, we may fairly estimate the great and undoubted work of Leo- 
nardo at a far higher figure than even £4,000. Besides the great critics 
to whose acumen the Leonardo was submitted, we hear that it has made 
other journeys, and one to the house of one of our Foreign Miristers for 
inspection. We are further ioformed that the “ Ecce Homo,” by Gaido 
was also in a neighbouring picture-shop, and for a considerable time sus- 
pended in the bar of a public-house, but that the customers considered it 
aa inferior production, and it did not sell.—London Ill. News, Feb. 13. 


A Srarce ro tur Late Sm Henry Haverock.—Last week a depu- 
tation of an influential character waited upon Lord Palmerston at his 
official residence ia Downing street, requesting permission, on bebalf of 
the Committee of the Havelock Memorial Fund, to have a site set apart 
in Trafalgar-square for the purpose of erecting a monument to the late 
General Sir Henry Havelock. Lord Palmerston said he would confer 
with the proper persons who had the control over such matters, and let 
the deputation kuow in a few days. Since this interview, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury has received a letter from Sir Benjamin Hall, stating that the 
government determined upon poms the site asked for. It will be erected 
on the opposite side of the Nelson Column to that of Sir Charles Napier’s 
statue. The mouument, which will consist of a full length statue of the 
Jate General Havelock, will be supported by a handsome base, on which 
will be given a full reference of those regiments which took so gallant a 
part along with the deceased general in the glorious relief of Cawapore 

Lucknow. The names of the officers who accompanied General 
Havelock through the memorable struggle will also be recorded on the 
base of the monument in tall.—Zondon , February 11. 


—— 


Mopean Jenvsatew ; A Parvevt Picrure.—A French gentleman, who 
delights to frequent the spots on which celebrated poets have dwelt, or 
whence they derived their inspiration, has published in the Moniteur an 
account of his visit to the “Gardens of Solomon.” He visited the 
“sealed fountains’’—large subterranean reservoirs, Wherein the waters 
springing from the tains are Collected, and whence the water Ts 
conducted to Jerusalem by pipes. The writer’s guide was a well-eda- 
cated Italian, who informed him that the Gardens of Solomon are now 
let to an Englishman. “‘ The present tenant,’ he said, ‘is Mr. Gold- 
smith, of the house of Goldsmith & Son. He is underdraining the Gar- 
den of Solomon on the Yorksbire system. You will be astonished to see 
how successful he bas been. Llere is the house.’ I perceived a bright 
brass knob shining in the centre of a small square of porcelain let into a 
white wall. Over this knob was the following superscription in the Eag- 
lish language— Ring the bell.’ This bell seemed to my imaginatioa 
rather an anomaly in the gardens of Solomon—but that is a trifle. We 
did ring the bell, aud we went in. The first thing that struck my eyes 
were red gates pee | ing about, and oe mark of the manu- 
facturers, Samue o., No. 128 Strand. Mr. Goldsmith was draining 
that biblical valley, the dew of which was so often brushed away by the 
naked feet of the Shulamite. It was in the month of September. An 
American mowing machine was cutting a second crop of artificial 
on the very spot where the daughters of Jerusalem gathered those lilies 
of the field which were more beautiful than Sol in all bis glory. A 
patent reaping machine was rapidly garnering the crop of that glebe in 
which the sisters of Ruth and the daughters of Naomi were wont to glean, 
I asked to see Solomon’s pavillion, but, alas! the cypress timbers and 
the cedar wainscotting had been taken down, and in their place there is 
a brick-built onagp with a roof of red and green tiles, The entrance 
hall is whitewashed ; there is a little parlour with a Birmingham carpet, 
and a drawing-room papered with a red-bordered yellow paper, pur- 
chased in Paris, Rue des Moineaux. The chimney is Prassiaa, and the 
curtains are of Swiss muslin, Instead of the servants of the spouse, I 
found two nurserymaids, one from Paris and the other from Florence. 
The slave who prepares the tents of cedar is now called ‘Joho.’ He has 
red whiskers, blacks his master’s shoes, scrubs the floor every day, and 
varnishes it on Sundays; and if some romantic person should inquire, as 
I had the naiveté to do, about the dark Shumalite, he will be shown five 
sweet little English children, redolent of cold cream and Windsor soap, 
as fair as floss silk, with their hair in corkscrew curls, and wearing pru- 
nella boots, blue capes, and green parasols. The cinnamon trees have 
been cut down for firewood and the aromatic canes grubbed up, but the 
five little misses do crochet work under the shades of a bon Chrétien pear 
tree. Since the Eastern war Mr. Goldsmith has obtained the castom of 
the Pacha of Jerusalem for —s Last year he had seven crops 
of potatoes, thanks to his wonderful drainage.” 








Taw Marriace Treaty or THe Late Princess Royat or Exouaxp.—A 
copy of the treaty between Her Majesty and the King of Prussia respect- 
ing the marriage of her Royal Highness the late Princess Royal with bis 
Royal Highness the Prince Frederick William Nicholas Charles of Prus- 
sia ( in London on the 18th of December last) is published 
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calculated to make seamen than any other class of landsmen ; not so 
much because they are always accustomed to difficult climbing, and fami- 
liar with the use of ropes, aod gunpowder, as that the Cornish system of 
mining, with an order aud discipline scarcely surpassed in @ ship of war, 
compels the lowest workman to act contioually upoa bis own judgment. 


| Thus it creates that combination of ready obedience, with intelligence, 
| and promptitude at resource, which is the perfection of a sailor’s charac: 
in the Illustrated London News, immediately after the robbery, with the | 


ter. Familiarity with danger gives the miner a cool and reflective intre- 

pidity ; and the old county sport of wrestling, so peculiarly a game of 

strength and skill, now falling into disuse, but then the daily amusement 

of wy boy, was admirably calculated to promote the activity and self- 
on uvcessary in personal conflicts. 

Captain Pellew’s quick discrimination is remarkably shown in thus dis- 
covering the capabilities of a class of men, who bad never before been si- 
milarly tried, and with whom he could have had comparatively but little 
acquaintance. There were no mines in the immediate neighbourhood of 
any place where he had lived ; and as bis professional habits were not 
likely to give him an interest in the subject, he had probably never held 
much intercourse with miners, except when be might have met them as 
rioters, For at that period, the attention of the west countrymen was 
devoted almost exclusively to their mines and fisheries, to the neglect of 
agriculture ; and the county being thus dependent upon importations, 
famine was not uncommon. 4 ? * : < 

In the courage of his men he placed the firmest reliance ; and when be 
addressed a few words to them, before they closed with the enemy, he 
knew how to suggest the most effectual encouragement in a situation so 
new to them all. To the miners, he appealed by their honour and spirit 
as Cornishmen; a motive which the feelings of his own bosom told 
him would, above all things, animate theirs. Probably there is 
no place where local pride prevails so strengly as in the west of 
Cornwall. The lower classes, employed for the most part in pursuits 
which require the constant exercise of observation and judgment, and fa- 
miliarized to danger in their mines aud fi-heries, are peculiarly thougbt- 
ful and intrepid; while the distinctness of name and character which 
they derive from the almost insular position of their country, and the 
general ignorance of strangers in the interesting pursuits with which 
they are so familiar, have taught the lower classes to regard it less as an 
integral part of England, than a distinct and superior county. They 
have a nobler motive for this feeling, in the successes of their forefathers 
against the arms of the rebel parliament, when their loyalty, unwaver- 
ing amidst pr s treason, and their victories over superior discipline 
and numbers, obtained for them the grateful eulogy of their uofertunate 
sovereign. His letter remains painted, as he directed, in a conspicaous 
part of their older churches, a most b bl t of their vir- 
tues and his gratitude. No mau could be prouder of his county than 
Captain Pellew himself; and, as it was an object much coveted by the 
most promising of its young men to serve in his ship, and he continued 
steadily to patronize those who showed themselves deserving, there is 
scarcely a town in it from which he has not made officers. Thus his 
feelings were in perfect unison with theirs; and never was an appeal 
made with greater confidence, or answered with higher spirit, than when 
he reminded them of their home. 

. 





. . . 


The crew fought (action with the Cleopatra) with a steadiness and gal- 
lantry above all praise. A lad, who bad served in the Winchelsea as bar- 
ber’s boy, was made second captain of one of the main-deck guns. The 
captain being killed, be succeeded to command the gun; and through 
the rest of the action, Captain Pellew heard him from the gangway giving 
the word for all the successive steps of loading and pointing, as if they 
had been only in exercise. In the heat of action, one of the men came 
from the main deck to ask the captain what be must do, for that all the 
men at his gun were killed or wounded but himself, and he had been try- 
ing to fight it alone, but could not. Another, who bad joined 
the day before, was found seated on a gan-carriage, complaining that he 
had beea very well as long as he was fighting, but that his sea-sickness 
returned as soon as the battle was over, aud that be did not know what 
was the matter with bis leg, it smarted so much. It was found that the 
poor fellow had received a musket ball in it.—Osler’s Life of Viscount Ex- 
mouth, 


General Havetock on Fawriy Discipiive.—The following, from one 
who enjoyed much | communion with the deceased General, wil! 
be re as an illustration of the man’s character, not without signiti- 
cance. During bis stay in Eogland the narrator of this anecdote went 
one evening to the house of Colonel, in compliance with an invita- 
tion. Ia the course of conversation Mra. Havelock turned suddealy to 
her busband and said, “ By the way, my dear, where is Harry ?’’ refer- 
ring to her son, whom she had not seen during the whole afternoon. The 
Colonel started to his feet—* Well, poor fellow, he’s standing on London- 
bridge, and in this cold, too. I told him to wait for me there at 12 o'clock 
to-day, and in the pressure of business at —— I quite forgot the appoint- 
ment.” ‘The father and son were to have met at 12 at noon, and it was 
now after7 o’clock in the evening. Yet the father seemed to have no 
doubt that Harry would not move from bis post uotil be appeared. The 
Colonel at once ruse, ordered a cab to be called, and, as he went forth to 
deliver his son from his weary watch on London-bridge, he turned to his 
visitor, saying, “ You see, Sir, that’s the discipline of a soldier’s family.” 
In the course of an hour the Colonel returned with poor Harry, who, al- 
though he appeared somewhat affected by the cold watch, and glad tosee 
the fire in the comfortable parlour at home, seemed to bave passed 
through the little afternoon’s experience with the greatest good humour 
and the feeling that all was right.—Edinburgh Daily Express. 


Barris Mrvisrers anp Frencu Cotoners.—T cannot help calling 
to mind the cireumstance that in 1853, exactly five years ago this very 
month of February,—nay, by a singular coincidence, I believe this very 
9th of February—I felt it my daty to submit to the notice of the House 
of Commons a motion the object of which was to invite the House to take 
into consideration the state of the relations subsisting at the time between 
France and England, in co’ uence of expressions which bad been used 
and the line of conduct which been pursued by some great person 
agce in this country (hear, hear, and a laugh), pressions and duct 
which in my opinioa and in the opinioa of Europe generally were calcu- 
lated to destroy that good feeling which we had always regarded it as a 
cardinal point of policy to cherish and maintain between the two coua- 
tries. (Hear, hear.) I recur to this circumstance because I am of 
opinion that it hon. gentlemen who made the indignant speeches upon 
which I felt it to be my duty to comment, would only call to mind the 

t, the recollection would be likely to exercise upon them a beneficial 
influence. (Hear, bear, and laugbter.) What happened in 1853? What 
happened under the Government of which the noble lord who bas just 
opine ane who would feel himself so much humiliated by voting for 

e introduction of this Bill—was an eminent member—indeed, I believe, 
the leader in this House? Why, Sir, we then bad some of the must emi- 
ment statesmen of Eugland denouncing the Emperor of the French as 
being a tyrant, an usurper, and a perjurer. (Cheers and laughter.) We 
had a Cabinet Minister quitting the Cabinet, proceeding to hustings, 








The 
expenses of the joint establishment of the newly married pair will be de- 
frayed out of the appanage of the Royal bridegroom, which is fixed by 
the King of Prussia at $92,000 per annum. Her Majesty the Queen of 

jand presents to her daughter a marriage dowry of £40,000, the in- 
terest of which will help to detray the expenses of the joint establishment. 
The capital sum will be paid over to a Commissioner of the King of 
ia, and meanwhile His Majesty assigns to the Princess the sum of 
£40,000, to be charged on the Crown Trust Fund of Prussia, to serve as 
a security until the arrangements on the part of the Royal House of 
4 Brandenburg in regard to the said portion shall have been fal- 
filled. In the event of the +") proving fruitful, the said portion, 
after the death of the parents, will be equally divided among those chil- 
dren who shall attain 18 years of age, or who shall marry under that age. 
Tn the event of sterility, and the death of the Prince of Prussia during the 
lifetime of his wife, the capital will be transferred to her Royal Highness, 
Iu the event of the Prince being left a widower, the capital will be dis- 
posed of as the deceased Princess may have appointed, subject to the life in- 
terest of the Prince. Her Britannic Majesty promises to secure to her 
daughter the anoual sum of £8,000, voted by Parliament last session. 
The Prussian King undertakes tasecure the pe ae a jointure * suitable 
to the vos eee ” in the com of her becomiug a widow, which, how- 
ever, & second marriage wou wash, The 
$40,000, according to clrcamatanees. eee re 


= — 
Coryis Mrvers as Stammy.—He (Captain Pellew) was immediately 


(1793) appointed to the Nymphe, of thirty-six guns, formerly a French fri- 
; bat from the number 


gate. He fitted her with extraordinary ; 
of ships commissioned at the same time, there was great difficulty in 
manning ber. Anticipating this, Captain Pellew wrote to Falmouth as 


soon as he had received his ship to sea quickly, be requested his brother 
to assist him in uring @ crew—of i sibt : 
& me wes Zz ors, if possible ; but ifnot, then 





The choice may appear extraordinary, but Cornish miners are better ! 


iog his constituents by depicting to them the dangers which me 
naced their country owing to the impending and piratical invasion of the 
French people (cheers), and eaying to them ‘ What protection have you 
for your wives and daughters (renewed laughter) with such an ally as 
the Emperor of France?’ (Hear, hear.) I had to bring these circum- 
stances and many similar ones the considvration of the House of 
Commons, and I did so because I felt they would, if we passed them over 
tived, be calculated seriously to impair, ee en 
cable relations which subsisted between the two countries. ( , hear.) 
And what, let me ask, was the result of the course which I upon that ocea- 
sion adopted? Why, Sir, we were, in consequence, afforded the Teg ed 
tacle of seeing statesman after statesman, and Cabinet Mi after 
abinet Minister, rising in his place and apologizing for the offensive ex- 
pressions which he had used in reference to the Emperor of the French. 
(Cheers and laughter.) That was, I cannot help thinking, a salu- 
tary spectacle. (Renewed laughter.) It effected mach good. It con- 
duced to the maintenance of the peace of Europe, but it condaced to that 
eud only because the Emperor of the French happened to be a forgiving 
aud a forbearing man. (Hear, hear.) Now, let me ask, were the states- 
men of Eagland less offensive in their ob-ervations than the colonels of 
France? (Hear, hear.) If the French Emperor and the French nation 
could endure with equanimity the insults heaped upon them by Engli-b 
Cabinet Ministers, the of England might, | think, afford to pocket 
the insults of the French colonels. (Cheers.)”—Mr. Disraeli, in the 
House of Commons, Feb. 9. 


Seasontne Reqcimep ror Portry.—Now I tell you a 
kept and used, like a meerschaum, or a violin. A poem is as porous 
as the m;—the more porous it is, the better. I mean to say 
that a genuine poem is capable of absorbing an indefinite amount of the 
essence of our own bu ty,—its tenderness, its heroism, its regrets, its 
aspirations, so as to be gradually stained through with a divine second- 
ary colour derived from ourselves. So you see it must take time to bring 
the sentiment of a poem into harmony with our nature, by staining our- 
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selves through every ome and image our being can penetrate.—Thy 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,“ Atlantic Monthly.” 


Tae Srony or a Courtsuip.—The Dundee Advertiser relates a tale of 
love as brought out in an action in the Dundee Sheriff Court. “Jamie,” 
the son of a well-to-do parents in Fifeshire, became acquainted some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, with “ Maggie,” a brisk young lass, the 
daughter of a neighbouring family, and for nine years previous to 1855 
Jamie cherished the fond bope that he was truly the beloved of his owg 
dear Margaret. A wright by trade, and a hard-working, painstaking lad, 
he was in 1852 induced to emigrate to Australia, with the intention, after 
a five years’ stay, of returning home to work upon the capital he ex 
pected to have acquired in the far-off clime. The correspondence wag 
steadily kept up, aud tokens of regard interchanged on every available 
opportunity, Jamie was prospering in his business, but Margaret thought 
he waa getting careless cont her, and warned him that sbe could “ turg 
the chase as well as be.”’ This terrified Jamie, and he could not be satis. 
fied until she would come out to him, or engage to abide true to bim till 
the time when he should return home. The latter proposul was declined, 
as she thought she had waited long enough. She was willing to go to 
Australia with him immediately, but he must come and take her ; and 
“if he did not think ber worth coming for, she could, with pleasure, re- 
main at bome,” and the correspondence could cease. Jamie continued 
his entreaties, and in November 1854 enclosed to her a cheque for £ 
go as to enable her to come out to him if she had a mind to do so. 
Margaret was inexorable. “ Money (she replied) could not tempt her, or 
she would have been tempted long ago.”’ Reproaches, followed by ex- 
planation and recrimination, were now given and received, and an irre- 

rable breach was committed. The result has been, not only the break- 
ng up of the courtship, but an action ia the Sheriff Court, Dundee, against 
Margaret, raised in September last by her quondam lover, now a married 
man, resident in Melbourne. He asks repayment by her of the £40 re- 
mitted “ for the express and avowed purpose (as the sammons ex 
it) of paying her passage and other expenses to Melbourne, where he in- 
tended to marry her, as they had been previously on matrimonial terms ; 
but which sum she illegally and improperly failed to apply to the pur- 
poses for which it was seut.” In defeace, Margaret ar; the 
money was seat to her unconditionally, as a present in the prospect of 
the marriage ; it being entirely optional to her either to go out or to re- 
maio at home until he returned ; and that it was not ~- fault that the 
marriage did not proceed, the pursuer having broken his 4 
with her by marrying anotber. She also pleaded damage from injured 
feelings, aud loss of market. Parties having been fully heard on the merits 
of the case, the Sheriff Substitute issued an interlocutor, dated “ Dandee, 
30th January 1858,” finding the defender liable in the eum of £40, re- 
mitted to pay ber passage to Australia, and that, if she had suffered dis- 
appointment, that disappointment had arisen from her own fault in hay- 
ing failed to comply with the condition on which alone the money was 
remitted to and received by her. 


A Beavry or tue Last Geyeratton.—More than twenty years ago, 
I made, with boys of my own age, frequent visits to Middleton Stony, 
where Lord Jersey’s couutry-seat is, As the schoolmates of the steward’s 
son, we had the free ran of the park, whether the family were there or 
not. We used to rove about all day though the wide wooded stretches, 
and come back to our friend’s father’s house precious tired at night. An 
uuder-keeper once charged that a party of us killed some halt-fledged 
young pheasants; but we always denied the allegation ; and I have no 
remembrance of our having done so. We did, on one jon, 
some in our hands, but we let them go again; and we own to having 
taken young rabbits from their nests and burrows. With the son of the 
training groom, Mr. Ransom, we used to visit the paddocks and stables, 
occupied by the “ terrible bigh-bred cattle,” there to gaze with admira- 
tion aud a sort of awe upon such animals as Cobweb, Mameluke, [brabim, 
Ishmel, Glencoe, Glenartay, Bay Middleton. When the latter beat Elis 
by a neck, we caroused, full measures, to his victory. 

You have doubtless seen many fine women, 0 Spirit, but did’st ever 
see Lady Jersey? Did your astonished eyes ever rest upon the Countess 
Sarah and ber three fair daughters? No! why then, 5 
stone’ reasoneth, thou art like to be damned! truly thou 
damned! The three girts were the most beautiful in England. bat their 
mother was more beautiful than all the three. Her regal charms, her 
sovereign and majestic beauty, came like a bright vision of some more 
perfect world. It was a joy to look upon ber glorious loveliness. I have 
seen her rise like a goddess, with a light springy step, out of the midst of 
some secluded glade. The pure of our young bearts was her's, 
wou by the beautiful lady more than noble countess. The cricket 
bat was thrown down, the fishing-rod abandoned whenever her pony phae- 
ton came in sight, away we went to look at her—* hurrah for the road !” 
We liked Lord Jersey too, and their sons received a fair share of our at- 
tention at the “meet.” They were not popular with the boys though, 
save the eldest, Lord Villiers, who afterwards married the daughter of 
Sir Robert Peel. What | be the reason that your younger sons 
are always more haughty overbearing than the beir to the title and 
property? 

Lady Jersey commanded our regard, though some of our fathers were 
violent radicals, the leaders of the “ movement” party in the market- 
town bard by. She was, herself, the stiffest of conservatives, and was 
deep in the counsels of the Duke and Sir Robert. She bad, it was said, 
made and unmade ministers, and had made queens sit uneasy on their 
thrones. Yet to this “ Warwick” in petticoats, boys * cottoved,”’ who 
had contested in fair standing-up fights with the most inveterate “ Church 
and King” boys in four agricultural counties. The A,’s and B.’s, the 
boys of Aylesbury, Andover, Bicester, Banbury, and Brackley, who 
screamed for Major Cartwright and against Sir Charles Knightly in the 
boarding-school play-groand—boys whose fathers bad the hardihood to 
d—n the “ landed interest” in the very presence of half the squires in 
the country-side—even boys like these “ cottoned” to Lady Jersey when 
at Middleton, and pretended to have a sneaking regard for the political 
views of her eldest son. If that young fellow bad stood for the county, 
it would have gone hard with the consistency of some who had read C 
bett, and heard Hunt. My father was a noted “ liberal ;” bat he was 
never better pleased thar when young Villiers stood with his horse’s bri- 
dle over his arm, and chatted with him about poor-rates, &c. My father 
bad been overseer, church-wardeo, and so on, and was a notable elec- 
tioneerer. 

The boys that I have spoken of are scattered farand wide. Never be- 
fore away further than the next country-town, rising manbood saw them 
divided and gone to the uttermost eads of the earth, Some are in Aus 
tralia, some went to Ceylon, one to the Mauritius. Several are dead. 
“ The sea, the deep blue sea, hath one—be lies where pearls lie deep.” 
I was the first that left the green glades of Oxfordshire, and after a voy- 
age to the Indies, I went, with a party, to see Middleton park and garden 
again. The blue jacket of the “ bold Privateer’ told of the sea ; and my 
arm was in a sling—punctured wound through the hand. There was 
some war going on, there nearly always is. In England, the gates of the 
Temple of Janus are scarcely ever shut. The Countess asked if 1 had 
been wounded in action ; but I got my burt by an accident, when en- 
gaged ina midoight frolic, and I told ber so. The consequence was, 
“ advice gratis!” I have never seen Middleton Stony since.—Corresp. 
Porter's Spirit of the Times. 


Tue Do-Norutxe East Ixpra Company.—The water famines of Bom- 
bay are, we trust, things of the past, since the large reservoir in the is 
land of Salsette now covers an area of 1.300 acres, and contains 11,000,- 
000,000 gz'lons. So let the dark-skinned men drink, under their um- 
brella palws, thanks to Mr. Conybeare, the engineer of the works, of 
whose skill this beautiful tower, with its light open work balcony and 
turreted roof, is a lasting memorial. How gratefully 
look upon the tower, remembering the burning days when 
brought from Elephanta in boats and steamers, or from Salsette 
ways. A population that has quadrupled itself in the last forty 

uire@d some great work of this kind to ensure it this necessary of | 
, because its tanks were 
for their supply of water on 
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Tn old times, wary Ae & plague cit 
with dead fish, and the people 

random pints caught in their shallow tanks during the monsoon. 
old privation was a terrible curse to a nation of ablutionists, whose 
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jon compelled them to wash, but whose allowed them to be 

Various plans were in being before Mr. Conybeare came forward and 
aid what other men only talked about. Col. Sykes had proposed to im- 
pound the rain-water falling on the high ground on the south-western 
extremity of the island. Major Crawford bad looked wistfully hh val- 
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der obtains daily fifty-five gallons of water, whereas 
Lory and Ginaoe be the same sum, the ratepayer 
twelve gallons. The reservoir is a lake a square mile in 
area, the greatest depth forty feet. The intet tower rises near fifty feet 
above the water level—and from its gangway there is a view of woody 
sh and hills,—a grassy rock-capped hill marks the site of the village 
of Tyee, just above the water-fall fragments of Behar, with its Portuguese 
chapel, once ugly, now picturesque. Beyond this the valley to the north 
js bounded by ravines in the direction of the Kennery Caves, and, above 
all, crops up the summit of the highest mountaia in Salsette. The Hin- 
du architecture seems well adapted for turret, or lighthoase, and to be 
suitable for the architect’s new —e and iron. There is no 
reason why we should not transplant and improve those portions of a 
foreign style of architecture which will bear transportation to our rader 
and more biting climate.—Criticism on a Lit of Mr. Conybeare's Tower. 


obtains upder 





Porviation or Inpia.—A return bas been obtained by Colonel Sykes 

showing the area and population of the different divisions of India. The 
total population of the whole of India, including some places not strictly 
Indian, is 180,884,297, and the area in square miles is 1,466,576. These 
totals are made up as follows. The districts under the administration of 
the Governor-General in Council—including the Punjaub, Oude, Pegu, 
Penang, Singapore—have an area of 246,050 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 23,255,972. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal administers an 
area of 221.969 square miles, with a population of 40,852,397. The North- 
Western Provinces comprise 105,759 square miles and 33,655,193 people. 
Under the Madras Government there are 132,090 square miles of terri- 
tory, 22,437,297 souls. In the Government of Bombay the area is 131,- 
544 square miles, the population 11,790,042. The total area of the Bri- 
tish States is 837,412 square miles; the population, 131,990,901. The 
Native States in Bengal have an area of 515,533 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 38.702,206 ; inJMadras the area is 51,802 syuare miles, the popula- 
tion 5,213.671 ; in Bombay, the area is 60,575 square miles, the popala- 
tion 4,460,370. The area of the Native States is 627,910 square 
miles ; the population, 48,376,247. The precise area and population of 
the French possessions are not known,: the population of Chandernagore 
is 32,670 ; the area of Pondicherry is 188 square miles, the population 
171,217. The Portuguese terri of Goa has an area of 1066 square 
miles, and a population of 313,262: Portugal also possesses Daman and 
Diu. 


The population of Oude is 5,000,000 ; of Pegu, 570,180 ; Penang, 91,- 
098 ; Singapore, 57,421 ; Sattara, 1,005,771 ; Scinde, 1,768,737. Of the 
Native States, Bhurtpore has a population of 600,000 ; Gholab Singh’s 
dominions, 3,000,000 ; Gwalior. 3,228,512 ; the Nizam’s dominuioas, 10,- 
666,080; Nepaul, 1,940,000 ; Mysore, 3,460,696. 


New Pouce Drvistons ror Great Brrratx.—An imperial decree has 
just appeared in Paris for the creation of five great military commands, 
whose duties are to extend over the preservation of order, and the anni- 
hilation of liberty, in the British Empire. One division will be the en- 
tire area of Leicester Square, and the surrounding neighbourhood of dis- 
affection. A moral sanitary cordon is to be established round Mr. Wyld’s 
Globe. All the cafés, where patriotic songs are poured out at so much 
a (asse, are to be closed, and auy one wearing a long beard will instantly 
fall under La Loi des S , and be raséd to the ground accordingly. 
The other military divisions will be, it is said, the quartiers de Soho, of | 
Birmingham, Guernsey, and Jersey. There is, also, a short supplemen- | 
tary decree reserving to the Imperial Government the privilege of ap- | 
pointing the different officers of the House of Commons and of naming 
the servants to the Reform Club, and other places, where seditious opi- 
tions may be uttered. These officers and servants will be mouchards and 

ions who bave distinguished themselves under the Napoleon régime. 
Telegraphs are to communicate between the five districts and the Minis- 
try of Police in Paris. Each commander selected will be a most deter- 
mined tist Marsbal of strong Anglo-phobian sentiments. French 
lice-courts, with French magistrates, will also be amongst the new or- 
er of things, so that cases brought under their notice may be tried on 
thepepot, and punishment inflicted without any irritating loss of time. 
These arrangements, we are informed, are only waiting for the ratifi- 
cation of Lord Palmerston.—Punch. 

Mapemonette Mars on Racuet.—The 12th of Jane, 1838, Mlle. 
Rachel made her first appearance at the French Comedy, as Camille, in 
Horace. The receipts that night were $150 61! Mademoiselle Mars was 
preseut in a box with ber friend, Mme. Desbordes Valmore, who has 
given an account of the evening ;—* I met Mile. Mars, who said to me : 
* You know we have a first performance to-night!’ ‘Ah! they say the 
new comer is not much!’ ‘Far otherwise ; competent judges say she 
| ean great promise ; be this as it may, come with me, we will hear her !’ 

went with Mile. Mars to her box ; we were alone with a young man 
who kept behind her, and who during the whole evening watched the 
acting of the maiden performer to criticise it unfavourably, probably 
thinking it in good taste and flattering to Mile. Mars. When Camille 





appeared, Mile. Mars observed her oor ; then turning towards me 
said, making a very slight nod with her head, and with half a sigh ot re- 
lieved secret satistaction :—‘ She walks well!’ Those who are familiar 
with the stage, and especially actors, can appreciate the value of such a 
compliment from the lips of Mile. Mars. Sabine addresses some words 
to Camille, when the latter enters. Mlle. Rachel bad not opened her mouth 
when Mile. Mars turned towards me with agair of personal triumph :— 
‘She listens well !’ said she in an undertone. To listen well is an art few 
actors , it is as difficult, perhaps more difficult, than to speak well. 
Mile. Mars was too profoundly. too delicately an artist not to perceive 
with delight the least shades of art, not to admire that science of listen- 
ing with all the body, with the gesture, the eyes, the attitudes, the face. 
Camille spoke. She had not spoken many minutes before Mile. Mars 
said, with an expressi satisfaction and great relief, which [ shall 
never forget :—‘ Ah! she does not declaim, she speaks!’ — Boston Tra- 
veller. 








Seroys 1x Brrman.—The following is an extract from a letter from an 
officer :—“ My corps has been everything that could be desired from the 
commencement up to to-day. I have been constantly among the men, 
encourage them to speak to me about the mutiny, always tell them the 
latest news, and have, I think, taught them to look to me for the trath, 
and to depend on what I say. Secrecy is all nonsense; the more 
frank you are the better. A native is the most suspicious creature on 
the face of the earth; they are so intriguing that they detect it quick 
—, inus. In this town there are a number of Bengalees, who keep 
small shops ; they get news from Calcutta most Pm smn. | garbled 
and old. I make it my business to find out these purpose of point- 
ing out their absurdity ; and, as some few of our men can read English, I 
insist on them reading the portion of the paper I show them, which ends 
in the discomfiture of the sewsmongers. The other day a paper came 
round to the European officers for subscriptions to relieve the sufferers 
in Ben, 1 mentioned that such was the case to the native officers, and 
any one wished to give a little, I would receive it, but that I 
would only do so during the next two days. The senior native came in 
five minutes, and during the time I allowed, the men crowded to my 
house, each with his subscriptio a sixpence up toa pound. The 
result was that, when the list closed, I had £26 from the native ranks 
alone. This, considering our numbers, was very liberal. They were 
(The letter 
Rangoon at a comparatively early period of the mu- 
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A Manacer’s Ornioy or a Sran.—Mrs. Mathews, the mother of 


Charles Mathews, has recently published a work in England, in which 
she gives many readable anecdotes of actors and the stage. The follow- 
ing is entirely characteristic : “ Mr. Liston making some observations 
upon the subject of the expected star, asked the manager what his expec- 
tations were of the eventful result of Master Betty’s appearance at Dur- 
ham, and whether he thought the attraction would be great after the first 
night or so. Kin, Stephen (Stephen Kentble)—with much earnestness, 
and executing, still, a piano passage upon the desk—witbout looking at 
the questioner, replied that it would be enermously great, adding, ‘ It 
can not be otherwise, sir, with his stupendous abilities!” (Here he struck 
@ grand chord.) ‘Indeed!’ said Liston, ‘I did not know that you 
thought him so great an actor!’ ‘Sir,’ said Stephen, more emphatically 
coming to rather a complicated and difficult movement in his sonata, ‘1 
look upon Master Betty to be a great—nay, sir, I may say—the greatest 
tragic performer that ever appeared upoa these, or any other boards.’ 
“+I sw ,’ remarked Mr. Liston dryly, ‘you except Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Stephen, more earnestly, ‘I except 
nobody ;’ and here he ran up an octavo cadence. ‘Then,’ said Mr. Lis- 
ton, ‘you have changed your opinion, sir, since you wrote to Mrs. Kemble 
upon the subject ; your impression, of the boy was not so favour- 
able.’ At this, the manager came to a sudden ad libitum pause in bis 
musical career, and turuing round his face to Mr. Liston, thus pursued 


his opinion: ‘Sir, 1 maintain that Master Betty is the finest actor now 





living, and I question whether he is vot the finest that ever lived ’—(here 
his fine eyes assuming an arch expression, and bis mouth relaxing into a 
roguish smile, he jogged his elbow playfully against Liston, adding)— 
“for I have engaged him, sir.’” 


Moore's “ Prepictions.”—In the Head office, Dublin, the following 
case was recently heard by Mr. Porter, the presiding Magistrate :—The 
Commissioners of Police v. John Francis Nugent.—This was a summons 
iseued against the defendant, charging him with “ publishing a certain 
paper entitled Nugent’s Correct and Genuine Meore’s Mercantile, Wea- 
ther, and Prophetic Sheet Almanac for 1858—being a paper of a seditious 
and libellous nature, and intended to create alarm, discontent, and dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of Her Majesty’s subjects, and bring the law and 
Government into hatred and contempt.” Mr. C. Barry, as counsel for 
the prosecution, said the object of the Commissioners of Police being the 
suppression of such publications, and not the adoption of extreme mea- 
sures against the defendant, they will be satisfied if sureties are given 
that the defendant will not offend in a similar way in future, and that he 
will break up the type of this almanac. Mr. Currsn, for the defendant, 
said—That we cannot do, for it is done already. Mr. Porter—You mean 
it is“ distributed.” (Laughter.) Mr. Barry—The Commissioners of Po- 
lice will be satisfied if the defendant off-rs sureties for his good conduct 
in this matter for the futere. Mr. Porter—I confess I am only anxious to 
know whether there is any libel on the police or the magistrates in the 
publication. If there is, he must undertake to let us alone for the future. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Barry—In the “ predictions” for September there is the 
following :—“ Stupefaction, tyranny, ignorance, and despotism now sit 
on the bench.” (Laughter.) Mr, Coffey—In the predictions for January 
in Old Moore there is this—* One of bigh rank will fall.” I am instructed 
to say that the Queen of Oude has fulfilled that prophecy. (Great laugh- 
ter.) Mr. Porter—I cannot take the compliment to the bench to myself, 


but I think the Commissioners of Police have exercised a very proper 
discretion in the matter. The defendant was then informed that he was 
to destroy the copies of the Almanac that remained in his possession, and 
that he was not to publish it any futare time. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in two moves. 





Soivtion To Prosiem No. 478. 


White. 
1. RwQs P 
2 KtwQ B6. Ah 
&B Les. 


To Corresronpents.—S. G. B. The second Consultation Game, which occu- 


moves. 
lks BR. 





pied two sittings, was won by Messra, Thompson, Gallatin and Fiske. It wasa 
fi of an Evans Gambit, which is Mr. Thompson's torte if we mistake 
in this Game was well-sustained throughout.—X. G. The book 
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NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
*. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Taliors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BReapway. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those =z formerly oecupied, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is unequatied. " 
This is ung uestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUS’ UM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
ManUvracTURERS’ AGENTS, LonvoN, 
by steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 


MEN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ROONOMY in the United States. 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
AND WINT 


GOODS, 





ELEGANT G 


F. R 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
I* view of the financial panic and of tne fact that {t may continue some weeks longer, we 
have concladed to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICK, at onee. 
lt consists of es assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods eiiter of our own importations or getGng up, bum: 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation, 
This is the largest Stock of Fash le and ble Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 





r 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 

We offer of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER OCUsT! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Whelesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection ef all 
Wanting single Garments or by the ques. 

Ba The Bills of all et Banks in this and surroun4t 


States taken at par. 
DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 


roadway, (Cor. Warren-8t.) 





EBARLY SPRING DRY GOODS. 
GREAT ASSIGNEES’ SALE 
AT NO. 415 BROADWAY, CURNER OF LISPENARD STREET 
THE ENTIRE SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK OF 
G. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 
[FORMERLY at NO. T67 BROADWaArY,) 
And removed to the first-named address, for the greater convenience of sale. 
RICH PRINTED JACONETS 
LAWNS AND ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED BAREGES AND RODES, 
NEW SPRING SILKS, 
DELAINSS, MUSLINS AND CALICOES, 


TABLE AND OTHER LINENS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACE GOODS AND HUSIERY. 
Consisting chiefly of Importations intended for the eeaming ¢ ing. and which. on account of 
late disastrous times, must now orced 
To Ab and Pe ptory Sale, by Order of the Assignees. 
TERMS—CASH ONLY. 
Sale now on. Store opened at 10 and to close at 6 o'clock. 


SPRING CARPETS FOR 1858. 
N®*. PATTERNS AT REDUCED PRICES. ALL GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH 
* Velvet Carpets, from... $1 25....to....61 6234 per yard 
Tapest! pos pag f “. 0.... Lgee * 
Three-ply * . one : to.... Lk 
Ingraipa, all wool onniuinneainantanan hee tO... 8 re 
O1-Cloths, Penetians, Rugs, Draggets, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, &c., all at low 
rices, 
wil move in April to new stores now erecting, 275 Canal Street, through to 31 Howard 
East of Broadwey. 
GEO. F. L. HYATT, Nos. 444 and 446 Pear! Street, New York. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANB, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W, F. GAL 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Exizaseta Sts., New Yorx. 
may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be left, which will be 


promptly onenaes to and faithfully executed. Orders from the country will be attended te 
with despateh. 











P 
Street, 150 feet 








HOLT'’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 184 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


. 








D&BKERs oF CORGR ESS ave roliabl 

that mineral waters, under ree ” water and me Ap} 

a Maslin, are extensively Imposed upon the public the Routhern and South wealar, 

States, persons b: these articles think they are purchasing ‘‘ Congress’ 

water, &c., at there are waters of all kinds, aown to diteh 

water ; the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial 

entirely less, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of ConGaess Wa 

etfect of entirely Seiryat Crom at of Ge genuine Copsnass Weems, Sommenme 

roducing riping pal vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
igenive powern aiid destroying the wae of the stomach and bowels, often 

incurable—the effect 


rendort iy 

m 

produced by malian essharties ved in ordinary 

neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated 

sniper ass ttn eth ap repre haruge: Yo Sms Save 
ears 

caube of tha spring th that of the : s 


= 





UMPANION or GOVERNESS.—A Lady, a to tul in 

English or French, wishes to form an engagement as Resident or Visi'ing Governess, 

or Companion to a a, Advertiser would have no objection to travel. ory refer- 
ence given. Address, W. M., 113 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn. 


G=EMA® AND FRENCH LESSONS.—A German Lady, reside 
the City of New York, is desirous of giving lessons in French and ‘German. 
strongly recommended by the Editor of ‘he Albion. Address at this Office. 


HE BEAUTY OF LIFE, 
Fasina ORACKERS CONTRIBUTE TO THIS. 
The youthful, as well as those in 
children, find them pleasant to ea’ 
They do net necessari!, 
moistening in the mouth aoe. & soaking 
in'o tender flakes, in which state stomach may re et 
These flakes are composed oS pereces of Farina, in which the life-sup; 
the grain remains, not deadened or injured, as in flour, by too close gri 


roperties, so N-cessar; 

body a healthful growth, or renewed vigow and strength. 

*S Parina Crackers, and take nove but those stamped 
ie depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & 00.8, No 221 








tn water or milk, by this means 


mos: active 
parts to the 
Ask your Grocer for WIN 
name “ WING.” The w 
Fulton Street, New York. 


mt in 
She is 


sically Speaking is Health.—Wing’s 
the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
t. 

require masticating like other food, but merely breaking and 
separating 

prineiple of 

jing, but retaining its 
to digestion and the energising force with which it im- 


with the 
and 223 


Tay 
ie 


naw 
: 


of prices, sizes and ; 


ng ordered, 
of world, reiterate our caution, to bi 
f tehable perscas, end ¢ lettering y/ 


i 


be guoaine Conan: eas War 
to examine the of the brand. 
: RKE& WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Street, New York City. 


Othen af ten Actontte Mitra Segisene SET T"| - 


i 
§ 








No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 


IMBREDE’S Weddi and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
G SSS =o" a 


HE Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following 
TT kiccocnt of its affuirs on the Sist of December, 1867. ; 

remiums received on Marine Risks, from ist Jan’ 
Frontems on Policies not marked off ist January, 








UP THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
PLEASURE VOYAGE BY STEAMER “ ERICSSON.” 
A. B. Lowser, Commaxven. 
P. M.. on the above voyage, 
andria, Jaffa, (for Jerusalem.) Constan " apies 
eel crenmas fave Sep Se wenege, ‘0. No berth secured uil paid for. 

‘or further teulars, apply ie 

DUNHAM & vO., No. 13 William St., New York. 


ME ERICSSON WILL LEAVE NEW YORK, ON SATURDAY, MAY 1, AT 2 0°CLOCK 
stopping a given number of days at Givraliar, Malia, Alex 
tivople, Athens N 








Cousvans UN SERVICE JOURNAL AND UNITED 8 
VICK MAGAZINE, from 
cember, 1858, inclusive. For Sale. 
The work is neat 
Seven Dollars. Apply at the Albion Office. 


the beginning ia 1529, Lo this time ; with subscrip.ion te De- 
ly bound in volumes, and the price asked Three Hundred and Seventy- 





NE COMPANY, 
MEETING WILL BE HELD TO ORGANIZE THE ALBERT F 
pany at No. 56 Wail Street, ou MONDAY NEXT, the 8th of 


New York, March 4, 1858. 


B. PERKINS. 











POREIGN NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES 
AND PERIODICALS. 
N° READY OUR COMPLETE PRICED a, Save TO tam, OF ALL we. 

















and P 
subscription prices nited States. of the Company, for the year ending ° 
eo — aeons cnent afer Sanaten, tho Rovens Sig of Ustotary nest. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 42 Nassau Street, New York. The protits of the poo from the Ist July, 1842, to the ist day ef 
Special Authorized Agents in America for the I:lustreted London News and Punch. Jannary, 1857, for w were ~~ eeynamemnetenenten bye 
NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & 7,687,420 
Ss ng Abormeny pee Wie a NEWLY INVERTED LATERAL ELASTIC 5,464,190 
Joints (Patented ). above superior tute for a limb, - 
ing Oe tag: —_ d An wey Lee. with the improvement of the | Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1858..............+.. ‘$2,192,230 
side motion of the anc it (never ore successf| * This side motion — 
imparts an clastic fe Like fooling prealiarly gratefal end tes women By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
and durable. The above has been y and W. 8. offers it with con- — 
Gdence (after nearly po geore, etpertence), as superior to any Leg known. TRUSTEES. 
Also, paniiie Geteoun A ay gg ee which is so arranged that the wearer John D. Jones, Dennis, 
can open ut ers, Write, Sall or + , : 
WM. SELPHO, 24 Spring Street, N. ¥. —w hy Jeoe Galland, Jr. 
Wm. 0. Piekeragi!l, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm. H. H. M 
PALMERS PATENT ARO. Wonk Weim &T. Micol, J. teary Burey, 
By PALMER & CU., is on he Rusvell, Jostiua J. Henry, Cornelius Grinnell, 
AT 19 GREEN STREET, KOSTON; AT 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; Lowell Holbrook, Geo. C. Hobsen, jeory O. Brewer, 
AND AT 376 CHESNLT STREKT, PHILADELPHIA. rt C. Goodhue, David tase, bee gag = 
Rerort or Am. Iwerirete 29ru Anwvat Fare, 1857.— The Best Artificial > . . A. Hargous, iryee, wi . Bell, 
mer's superiority over all Medal —D. M. Reese, nD; ru Meyer G: Wm. Saree a. E. E. Pangan. 
Cree. M.D. ; H. G. Cox, M.D. ; J . New York.” a Eeward * (Milan, yo 4%, B. t ) oy 
chsen's new and ral rk Operative Surgery (London), this limb been Ramsay Crooks, 4 » 
hencarabl policed 9 4 wa —" The ~ “ ect of all the leet — Royal William E. Dodge, Wi 


y as mos! 
possess, is the one invented by Mr. B. F. Paimer. 
at the Worid’s Exhibition of . Ik merits the 

* 


Mott, MPD.. 


whe invention received the 
tire of the Surgeon. 


i'h Noses and Observations by Valent 


distinguished work oa " 
Prof. of Surgery, is the following extract, to wit:—" The 
won oT 




















we now 
Prize Medal 


artificial leg of Mr. 
F. Palmer has the of the most p surgeons in Great Britain. France, 
and this country. This ew wh. one of (be greatest triumphs of American ingenuity." 
Pampbh ining valaab| aud b d references, will be 
seut gratis to all who apply to PALMER £00. ‘ia 


Vice-President. 


ARLES DENNIS, 
= 2d Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 





Lage uit onion see 


‘PANNUS CORICM DEPOT.” 


CALL at 427 Broadway and See the 
eae emia mts ot 
. B. TATE 


" eli 
tnd dress Boots. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MELVILLE’ 8 LECTURES._IMPROVED EDITION. 
STANFORD & DELISSER, 637 Broadway, N. ¥., 
HAYS JUST PUBLISHED, 

A New and Improved Edition, Elegantly printed in 8vo., Muslin, $1 50. 
LECTURES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS: 
DELIVERED AT 8ST. MARGARET'S, LOTHBUBY. 

BY THB REV. HENRY MBLYILES, B.D. 

« ‘ t imaginatt great eommand of 
walleant eae ya eey, & fire of genius, 42 sways the hearta of a, owing Sreet wh» pera.e the 
productions of nis glowing pen. It 1s impossible to read Melville's Discourses and 
not be gratified, and what is Cexter, improve. NaC} Miscellany. 





SERMONS BY Sar. HENRY weuvilas. Edited by Bishop Mollvain. 2 volumes. 
Svo. Cloth, 85 50, 





GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 

all ly bound cloth, gilt Four 
Bowen ‘armory it Dowsna, Beier wnareeco, tall'ilt & entique, ts Boliara, formerly 


fiw ? Ponts or THR, NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited 


Rev. 

Rost. Axw Wissorr. With One Hundred I\lustrations by Everett Millais, rane Lea“ 
F.R. , Piokersgill John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wi'liam Harvey, T. Dalziel, H. Weir, N 
A Yuncan, J. ao J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, U. 

Tt a  Cooae, numerous other artists. Engraved most elaborately by the 

eo aie above artists, seeing the fee « and inferior copies presented to the public by 
another bones, might well wii with lag», 

“ Who steals my purse. sical ; bar he who fiiches from me my Goo Name robs me of 


vou. urantins — ay - ‘dda mourt FLRDOR & CO,. and all Booksellers 
BAL 
i aid KE. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 Beekma 4 
N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, will) ve sent by mail or express, on grees of 
Four Doscars for the cloih copies, or 51x Dottans for those in morocco. 


PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 4348 Broadway, New York. 
A New Edition (First Edition being exhausted) of 
Ben Att OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS; On, A PEEP INTO HYMEN’S KING. 
DOM iy Uncle Ben. 1 vol. 12mo, with Seven Illustrations, $1 25, Gilt edges, $1 75. 
Exraacts or Reviews anv Notices sy tas Press. 
PR pi a freshness and glow in 4 style and a home interest that wil! secure the sympa- 
of every reader. “ Kate Kea ved } longest ee is a charming novelette, with many 
aclu pictures of character “Nv. ve ‘vening E. 

This is the work of a close and sagacious oUserver. “Tt consists of a series of pictures 
connubial life. They are drawn with very considerable dramatic power ; the style is unpre- 
nding and unaffected—a very rare merit in these days—and (he narrative is not strained to 
suit the moral, but in ow pe anes so natural as to justify the impression that the sketches 


A series of sketches of domea's le he cs apparently drawn from actual observation. mi, 
ed by not a little acuten oS and portray several interesting vari ye 
Oyen © "with fideli ty to nature aged me expression.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
The “* ‘aits’ are well drawn, and wl, doubtless, be sought for by many.—N. Y. Cou- 





rier & sone. 
Unele Ben ae negated himself of the task with a good dealof cleverness. The style is ge- 
nial and pleasant.—/. ¥. Times. 

One or two of the stories ore very getetie, and all are well written. —W. F. Com. Adv. 

a old bachelor has ce: a very entertaining book.—J. 

a ol are all I itfetice and and real, while the sturies have a most captivating fresh- 

Deas ‘and noyelty.—P ( Phila). 

The volume caine of a series ot tales written with originality, vigour and grace.—Phila. 


The pba oy in the volume are very well written, and will furnish amusement for a Win- 
ter's evening.—National Bra ( Washington, D. C.) 

wal p ounoets of tbls delightful volume bas been unprecedented in these times. We do n: 

‘or the book is really a most charming gue. “ Kate Kearney” evinces ability pes 

to ier shesestion of a first-class novel. —Home 

They are spirited sketches of six family greepe naturally drawn.—Boston Daily Ado. 

As 4 literary =<, & and the first, we believe, submitted to the public by the auihor, itisa 

ecided success. — Detruit Ade. 


ae The pyran will senda ao of thus popular work by Mail, free of Postage, 
one within 3,000 miles who will to them, by Mail or etberwise, the price of the 
ae FOR pores BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. .@8 


DUFF’S NEW WORK ON BOOK-KEEPING. 
2232 pp., Royal Octavyo. Harper's En ed Edition. Price, §1 50. 
HIS WORK IS SANCTIONED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW 
Y the best pow im use as a work of for the and for tho- 
yeuyhty tench science in Sehool. It is the first upon this aes pualiahes to Goceen. 
ty gone marches. adopted as a text book in al Se optadeal 
in the United Statas, and will be found worthy of the attention of business men and 
SD UE ANKE apan ace the introduction of currency. 
ar o NKS fine extra size paper. $125 per set. With the Author's printed 
directions for teaching. ‘M Made by RB. C. Reot, Anthony & Co. New York. 


C. J. PRICK & CO., 


bee 
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THe Alotow. 


, 
WINE MERCHANT, 











BAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO. 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 
Opposite the Hudeon River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, ° 
ite the Railroad 





ap CONSTANTLY ON BAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine ecg including Fine Old Old Wines, all the most ap) 
ins Getrows MAX SUTAINE. All the difierent varieties 


Fhe Finest Begeriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
pce ag ed Pevpient, incteding Get © Celebrated BuRLINGTON Hams, West- 
Pe SOSHEN | BUTTER received fresh every warts SyeSe ges caper roved Dairies. Al) of 
which they deliver tree of charge to all parts nf the above p and all the neigh- 
bouring country adjacent thereto 





AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Isscs 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USB IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 








w Yor, June 1857. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & 00.'8 BULL ING. 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, ander the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & a STOUT, 
For the transacting 
GENERAL BANKING. BUSINESS. 
Including the ng of FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 
PER and LOAN the B and Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, 4c. 
Our experience in the House of DUNCAN SHERMAN & 0O., from the commencement of 
their b ~— until the present time, To wHom = TAKE PLEASURE LN REFERRING, affords us 
peculiar 





IMPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH BOOES, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & PAINTINGS 
NO. 33 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
Cc. J. LA py a , invite the Lm of > ooh ot Library Associations to their 
facilities for the importation of to order. onfining (heir attention ma nara to 
Foreign Books, they are enabled to ‘arn donna a 
in London, Paris oad Leipsic, all orders will be gy yam sttenaed ts to, a 
vourable terms Orders transmitted bony J to Kurepe. lendid co! Sockes of 
English Iastrated Books now on hand. Catalogues xratis, on vapphiension. 





4 
7 





OLSEFISED PATENT STARCH, 
sed in Queen Victoria’s Laundry. 
PR ely nce yee ey oa al 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, 


And Her Majesty's Laundrene « fas 2nd none of them eal wo he Clouded which Rice. on. ond other Row 


Tus Finest Stare 
Bold by all Grocers and Druggists throughout the Union. 
ROBERT HOSIEK, 8 Pive Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States, 





THE HAZARD } ‘POWDER COMPANY, 
anD 
DEALERS 1! IN GUNPOWDER 
HAs REDUCED THEIR PRICKS, TO CORRESPOND WITH THR REDUCED 
cost of Salipeure, continue to otter their well Known brands of 


Ekectric, Indian, 7 Montucky Rifle Powder, 


lo BLARING and sitterixa use, comprising @ full assortment of qua 
«unas ce tet ve 
weiter a ot ee 
ve years, tl a 
% Uy the pre en ce Wail, coe he os th of tea Company le this chy, ” 
corner 
CHARLES perenne eee MT MAZARD, President, 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, COUGHS, 
CHRONIC Busomarra, DEBILITY, AND ALL DISEASES Ansaine FROM A 
SCROFULOUS OR IMPOVERISHED STATE OF THE BLOO: 
Hegeman, tar ea “A Co.’s Genuine Cod ime @O1l 
is reeom: by all the moat eminen: 
in . Dr, Witsams, the celebrated physician of 
London Consumption ita tal, took notes of its effect in about 600 cases, and found i 
more efficacious than al) remedies yet discovered. enn ip rome so valuable WHEN PURER, be- 
a hp — +: ela the label 
signature over cor 
a HEGEMAN $ CO., Successors to nm. Clark & Co. 
jon. 165, 273, Si), ‘and 7 Broadway, New OVort. 


© toa Pa a 


1853, by Jordan L. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD given THEY WERE INTRODUCED, Ry! Lge 
become so a favorite with the public, one user 











1 has the eagle and mortar 








vantages 8 for ne we propose. 
to Orders for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
oeNs and Foie Ne = i AN. 
Collections made aed ae country upen the most favourable terms. 


Interest “ALLOWAD om 
A. N. LEWIS. 
THEODORE STOUT. 





| 


CHOICE PARM LANDS FOR SAIZ. 
TE, TLINOIS CENTRAL RATLROAD OOMPANY I8 NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
Acres of #0 Aeres and 











44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORE. Un nt ny CY | O— seeenerhempeteed upwards, 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of ioe anda wore graniea by ihe Woverament to id te the construction of this 
among the richest most fertile world. extend from N. 
FINK OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme caliaciate qnam Gataieal 

Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The Northern portion’ 

BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE chiefly Lh SL oC 

Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. mild and equable, than any other part of the coun ait te pore ond bentian while ig! 

{ng streams and springs of excellent water abound —Bituainous Coal is extensively. mined, 

HILGER & CO. and supplies a cheap and desirable furl, being furnished ai many points at $2 to $4 per on— 

and wood can be had at the same rate per cord.—Building Stone of escellent quality alse 

NO. 19 PLATT STREKT, NEW YORK. abounds, whieb can be procured for liitle more than the expense of transportion.—The great 

SOLE AGENTS UN THE UNITED STATES ror pane ph Sh whieh are a black rich mould from Saat Erp et dose, ond 

MESSRS. CRUSE & FILM "EERE BORDEAUX; i and MESSRS. LADE 2 sons, | Tolling. Was principal marhste Norte, Gout, leak, Went, tod the comene ak 

ase’ pte ag welch hep aap bout wated, render them the most valuable investment that enn be fousa 

and present the most favourable opportunity, for of industrious habits and oma 

BORDEAUX ‘ND RHENISH WINKS means, to nequire a comfortable iadepeodence in afew Chicago is now the greatest 

Constantly on hand. rain market in the world—and the facility and econom with wate® Se products & Gap 

aa> ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. fade can be tranaporved to that market, wake ‘hem mu aro urea, = CT 3 
petaal tax on the Inter, wile ust be borne by the prod ¥" 

AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. Ccives fer hs grain, Ac.—The Tie ls Perfect2od when the ial payments are made, Deed 

THE MISSOURI LA hate COMPANY pavshacere, Witeh Gemeup te Gcbedeke tents Den tuenin bes ent ties af chas ie 

OF 8T. LOUIS, M cumbrance, lien or e. 

AYE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR rend SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE, | _ THE PRICES ARE FROM $6 TO $90; INTEREST ONLY 3 PERCENT TWENTY PER 
H This pure WINE le made from @ RA PES of ® sUrsmion quaLity, grown in Missouri, oh. es bore yeereyr 0 far Cash, Those who purchase on ong credit 
Gained aed Be TE superioe tthe beat Imported Champague. Scnuaily for dive years, eo se to have one-half the land unter ccluvation, ot he’ ¢ 

pettars wad Pinte PARLIN CATAWBA,” and of the “CAB ” in cases, i estqneenreill aassmmaae. teen athe miacs aoeten ites take pay! 
sale, in quantities to and aid them in making selections. The Lands remaining unsold those 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. bai re been disposed of “sheetional Maps will be went to any" one who will oclowe ty 
REMOVAL. ng, by renpectab le and well-known farmers living in the Phood 
B. BUNKER, Successor to Trosd Lands, throughout the Btale—aiso the oost of fencing, price of of 
BUNKER & °., herve Sa AS, one ‘sformation— will bo cheerfully given @ 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, Jour WILSON, Land Commissioner of the Central R. R. Co., 


Office tn Tilisode Oe Cen. Railroad Depot, Chicago, TH. 
HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
wis HALL’s FATeeT POWDER-PROOF OKs, THE Sane. eae Mew 
warded separate M at the World's Fair, London, 1851, and the tb! 
} mg 1888, we fey dh ‘American Safes tubal were ‘awarded Medals at 
now a/mitted to bo mpre tang re are 3 0 peat and the sub- 
instance Safes failing to preserve their 





seribers challenge tbe world to produce an of these 


9 berger icking the leck. 
‘ie a Lf only persons wuthortzed to make and sell Her 
rors Hall's Parent wder-Proof Locks. 
ERRING & CO., Green Block, 135, 137 and 139 Water Street, 


N. B.—Burglar Proot ss ieion, econ be Ged cleanie Pate welry other valuables, 
uiten ewan five to five hundred dollars. ” we - 














L®AYe © Plate at at GIMBREDE'S, 580 Broadway, Metre 
‘ eee ~# A. Dh @ Pocket Card Case is given in. ain Gimbrede, 
D WALWORTH, At y and C lier at Law. 
. NATCHEZ, MISS. 
URVIS & DUGU torneys and Counsellors + Offiee 
P pin Bats ay ALL ab Bae Paes B ~ BS ee Sak: 
St. Charles, , ete., promptly attended w. 


by — Sy — RENRY DUGUS. 


ELLUC’S os, RLAXIR oF MC ALISAY A—- ftelictous Tonte-Cordial, of 
D*! mere ane } Prepared enly by 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR Or GaRU 





Fourth Avenue, 





a yee? BISCATINE The thiest food Infants 
and Invalids. Ray py ie for sale wholesale and retail, by or 
ELLUC 4 ¢ Apothecaries, 635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmPany, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
APITAL (WITH AQOUMB LATION ny NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 


terata, Lassralinn alia, and special my teen. 
sam GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvazy. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, _ 68 WALL STREET. 


Capt - $350,000, 
QO the 3 instant, the following goutlamen ware chesen, Dizesters of ‘the Company Ser a 











ae en by permiasion, the following : 
‘3 oom. President of the Bank of the Republic. 


AMES BaKes, 
Wiusas B. Aston, on iheg., New (York. 
Hon. Wa. Kent, 
Consine, Eaq., A 
Cuas. U. 7 Esq., Paileddiphie. 


Bank. 





merica bas branches “or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, 


When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniform! 
Drafis and credita granted, wale pareerans wad ae tera Tine oa tretend, Secthond, 


the Britieh Froviness, te Werth Americs and A australia. 
FERGUSON, 
Fi Geatx, {o, » wiiam Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. ¥Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
Dir Atbs TCH Aas bb Aye TO CALIFQASTA OREGON AED THE SANDWICH Is- 
LANDS, Steamers of bh and of each m 


anh of month. 
a Clliboraia. « pe ye Aa! 4, Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Sireet, New York. 
{ssue Bask oF Cuarceston Bills on the 


ut Owe Foun ating snl apearin Tap Sy of he Banh in Beets, nw 
in sums pay “ 
Lan, ScoTLaND and Waces. _— 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
REMITTANCES TO EN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES. 
we issue — a on tas 

UNION BANK OF LO 
NATIONAL BANK OF Pee oe 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland 
In sums from $1 upward, at $5 per £. 
Address 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, BANKERS, 


76 Wall STREET, NEW YORE 


MACHINERY, 














BREAD MADB BY PATENT 

es SOLD BY WEIGHT AT CuosT. 
been for many years aware of the importance . 
the p~ Ae + bs. of Besad end aikeenen 4 wy by ana 


HE Subseri 
cation of po as 





TIGHTNESS OF THE CHEST. 
A SLIGHT, THIN, SHARP, ICHOROUS warren Cowes FROM OUR 
heaviness of the pression of the chest tightness, 
ry 


his on the second or third day the disease will 
Le ae is where they can be easily laid on. 
iMripal office, No 43 Brandreth ee. Reld also at Le 796 ower, No. 21 
Houston-street, corner of 


Hudson 
ino No. 6 Lewis; and No, 175 Fulton- 


AINK’s CREAM OF WILD FLOWERS. bats tions 
PPONTA Pea ote wil jer the teeth as white as A ow 2 er 





F. a. TPONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 


H. mAs ane BO 5 SAsBRou 
J. Sinthont ee Haat, Ne sat z} and t ty Balt Street, Streee, % ey] 
Manafactarers, on Otter fi ae cash waney st” Peas Booka. Pa 
Fancy and uaote Stationery , wr ne Papers, 8 4 Shi pping Receipts, 


Tokstands. Memorandum and ‘bime | Books Pens, Peseila. Slates, and Kack- 
wear &e., At; articles usuall aly wept thera oh PR RINTING a and LI- 
are invited to = snes Country merchants 








De WMUNN'S ns ELIXIR OF OPIUM.’ 


jhe of this ines- 
a blewal t 

virtues 7 € a the be Bilis ir t is (barged rom al wot Eteniweine SE ey mee 
To cases of ares, Burns, Se ancerous Ulcers, and 


Sag most render 5 re-eminent tn the lit of opta es. pas 
Hs pon soid bya. i & D. BANDS, Dd, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 





OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Sick Head-ache. 
H piratlon of the hear, Sh Se Seema, Ltt 


meray i serananal wae ceation, are relieved by the bres dane of (his medicine, and en’ enth ely re 


qabold a be maacfactry, » No, $9 Maiden Laue, New York, and by all druggists, at 250., @e., 





Pal- 
CMB p eins proced- 


ucer and —_ javetess in oa es ae Sa 
“nl aes ee Chad ANKE, "AND MORE “wereiriots 
~y dF 


vantage. both to the p: 
my satisfaction of A + pnb aes 
which is 


ag mie bye po pusitiy Se Rented Se of manufactare. 
iat sy be affurded at less cousequence of the saving effected by machi 
be ty 

cleanliness—No one acquainted SER Cho oA prenean of watt 

formed, and cut by machinery, musi be incomparau 

made b 
Sa. ivecmmetns move ceuepes eee Rone ten Sat gent oe, and mixed by ma- 
chivery at an cartier stage of the consequently a lar, se pre gluten, the 
nutritive — je of the flour, ts machine mixing gives a Gner texture, aad 
the bread ia 80 liable L f-4 With increased factiiiies, the sudseriber 
boy $y in his circular of 1856, and of disposing of his b as heretof 
oto pound of bread being sold at \he current price of a pound of flour, reckoning the bb. 
at 


dditional tnd he proposes making the following 


dongh, will doubt 
cleaner than that 





Wai. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, iguen 5 Denison. 
Sami. F. Mot. James Colles, y Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pea: Edwio D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox. John Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sauriz. 
Thomas Barron. Lo ee Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. Joba Robt. B. Minvarn. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Eaq 


was 2 re-elected President for the ens: Tha ear. nap “a 
bm y med y continues to insure against or ire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Housebold Furniture, Buildings, Ships in Port, aad their Corgves ou favorable terms 
ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP CO. 
The United States Mai) Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines: FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1858, on the following days: 


* These Sieamera, built expreany far ‘er Government service, with double engines under 

on care has been taken in the construction of bull and machinery to ensure comfort 
These ships have ive water tight compartments Cay the engines, so tha: in the 

scent of calttsen or @ the water could not reach them, and tell me te hated 

wore, hoantey of he vous and passengers would be secured. Reeent experience has de- 

mon: eareted the shasiete necossiy © ua teade f semmvesten, The accommotation for pas- 

sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 

PRICE OF Pamsaee, 
From Nev York to Southampton or Havre, 





From Havre or Southampton to New York, < 4 

To passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advan: of economy, both in ume 
and expense. Ryccesdelivered a London. ¢ not wan’ the voyage to be sent og 
board the day before marked “ Below. © passage secured until paid for, An ex- 
"Por Fre - epee tere eect 


b. § ;. ih hf Agent. 7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 
CROSKEY & ¢ and London. 
AMERICAN RUROPEAN ExPkuss u., Agents, Paria. 





ua be ds of Specie will please notice that Insurance by the Vessels of this Company, cae 
done in New York and in England on the same terms as by the Mail Paddle 


“THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP 00.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT [RON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Crry or Baitimors, tons, R. Lettch 
ph E ty | t. Petrie. 
The undernoted or other vessels are intended to sail as follows : 
ae She fren Be Fae, 
emer. . Wednesday... Feb. 10 Gun tWetnge 
. Wednesday. . Feb. 24) Kangaroo........ 
Ef a ‘Weameeday ae. 24] Chy ot weap: ~ 
ng ~ aes . 
- And each alternate W And each alternate Thursday. 
RATES OF CABIN PASSAOR. —From New York and Philadel, 
Sere eaten, shoving the eames (ettegne te the taseoem cluding te — +) Apr 
to we os. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGEE A ted number of Third Class will 
|} 5 as required: From and New York, $30: 
Cecitca‘n of Panange will be inand here Se Se SIS 
= SAS ee nan enperienres Surgeee pf we 
v an 
ort and accommodation of Passengers. Drafts on Liverpool trom & —Specie 
 - rates. —All gouds sen ‘ve forwarded with 
the Olle "he of the Com 









on'Sread, sold quanity a ou ue a uae 
WO per cent. 
12 per ceaw 
15 per cent. 


16 Laurens Street, 





ce a Rear Stren, 78 W 78 West i Brentwes ! 


JOHN HECKER, No. 56 Rutgers Street. 


G T AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS! 
25 ** PER CENT. oa NT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
til further notice, on all C Purcnases oF Loomixe — ae Many Es- 





@narvines, ART ALS, 
Sant eae of due or to each purchaser. 
vin, ven 
ind WILEIAMS. STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING 2ACELE. 
HR Suterateee’ sass received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Ai World's 
Fair—and constantly on hand a large -assoried Stock of RODS, ARTIFICAL 
Bale, ay, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 


i 5 — the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
purchases. 











Shock before mening thelr THOMASH BATE. % Maiden Lane, New Yor 
N. B—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 4 by Fisb- 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever tncented. 





GIMBREDE'S, 568 
aitial ig the Londoa style. 





B°E TOR Foes, APRS oe Baweriaat 











eon- — Vensels " - 
Freigh or . 
or WILLIAM fiwan, m Ga. Broadway, New Fork agent. 
land 13 Tower Liverpool 
OR 7s SOUTH,—The § rior First-class Side~whee 


1 Steam- 
ret OWN” aad “ ROANOKE” are now both on roate to NORFULE, 
veTeRtoun ke and ee Cee leave Pier 13, N. B., every uate RDAY and WED- 
Fae Vy 


NesDay 
to Norfolk, $8 00 ; and Richmond. $10 
Wcpawa t PLEASANTS, 32 broadway. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





























Licer, (new) «© Kossura. ANTaactic. Smamkock, (new). 
ALON, (new) BLOTS Anpaew Fostea. ‘SEN OF iy | 
Darren, (new) PALES 4. or Brooira, 
N ™ wU Pun -MPIRE. 

“sooTT. A H 
Wun Ta oe =. : : 
Pi CAMBRIA, (Rew scl ‘onest Kuve. 
ie Looms. Dues. suceenre: oa) New Haursnes. Richarp Morss. 
Us ( West Pout. GLasce. 
Rowena. Benjamin ADaus. 
ConsTELLa TION. Rs ADaiaTIC. 
The “ X” Line of London Packets. 
Amszon, (new) SovrasmrTos. NokTeUMBERLAND, 
Ocuax Queen. Hen paicx Husson. Pasenss, w) 


Devonsuins. Manearet 
DRAFTS ON AnD, IRELAND, SOGTLAND, WALES. TRANCE AND GEB 





= Sa iAP "OU, to South threst, New Tore, 
MOTEOOTT & OU. Bu enge’s Buildings, Liverped. 
va. rosea} W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
& 4. ABBAS. OFFICE, NO. 18 BERKMAN 8T. 











